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Brief Record of Experiences in the A. E. F.’ 
By L. A. Merillat 


OU will pardon me if the following 
Y remarks deviate somewhat from 

the usual form of presidential 
allocutions to which you have been accus 
tomed during past years of the associa- 
tion’s history. It is rather singular, this 
particular year, that your president is a 


prodigal son who is returning to you after 


more than two years’ absence. The two 
years just past were more than mere ab- 
sence, they were two years of absolute 
segregation, and a segregation so complete 
that I find myself so entirely out of touch 
with your current activities that it would 
be chimerical for me to even touch upon 
them. But finding that the veterinary pro- 
fession of Illinois has gone merrily on 
toward higher levels in strict conformance 
with its past traditions, I feel that there 
will be nothing lost if this address lacks 
the advisory features of those of the past. 

It is natural that this address should 
take the form of a report. Since you have 
honored me during my absence, first by 
retaining me in the office of secretary for 
a year and then having promoted me from 
secretary to president while serving in the 
army abroad, it has occurred to me that 
the most fitting, most appropriate style of 
presidential address this year would be a 
review of my experiences. 

Before beginning with this short dis- 
sertation of occurrences in the American 


*Presidential address at meeting of the Ill. Vet. Med. 
Assn., Chicago, December, 1919. 


expeditionary lorces I wish first to thank 
you for the honor yeu have bestowed and 
to say that I regard this token of respect 
as the proudest event of my life. To be 
thus respected and honored at home, by 
those with whom one is most intimately 
associated, is a signal compliment, a rec- 
ognition that touches my vanity and leaves 
me without words tender enough to por- 
tray the keen appreciation of your naive 
courtesy. Furthermore, I desire to com- 
pliment you for the great progress you 
have made in enlarging the scope of use- 
fulness of the association, for placing the 
veterinary profession of the state on a 
still higher plane professionally, for the 
close relations you have been able to es- 
tablish with the office of the Chief Veteri- 
narian, for the activity you have shown 
and the success you have had in struggling 
with the once serious problem of empiri- 
cism, for initiating and executing plans 
for the education of veterinarians at the 
state university, and for raising the stand- 
ards for admission into the profession to 
a level that retroactive agencies prevented 
us from reaching years ago. 

It is plain that you have lost none of 
your “pep” and that you have used it with 
a fervency that spells still greater achieve- 
ments for the future. You have only to 
hold fast to the ground you have gained 
and to work stubbornly on to bring the 
profession of the state to a point un- 
dreamed of even ten years ago. 
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The fight has been hard but the victory 
is glorious, so glorious that the nightmare 
of twenty years ago, when the governor 
of the state sneered at our objections to 
the appointment of a layman to the office 
of state veterinarian, may now be forgiven 
and forgotten among the other despairing 
events of our history. 

Two years and two months ago today, 
while acting as your secretary, as secretary 
of the A. V. M. A., and as a private 
practitioner in this city, enjoying the fruits 
of a busy professional life of thirty years, 
like a bolt from a clear sky, came a mes- 
sage from the Surgeon General of the 
Army offering me a commission in the 
veterinary corps of the National Army. 
While I never seriously entertained the 
thought of declining the honor of being 
one of seven civilians to receive the com- 
mission of Major that had just been 
created by an executive order, I must con- 
fess that I did measure my patriotism with 
the effect such a revolutionary step would 
have upon my private affairs and official 
positions. 

To make a long story short, patriotism, 
(or probably the penchant to don military 
regalia disguised as such) won, and an 
acceptance was sent. I had expected sure- 
ly that some time would elapse before 
the call to duty would arrive and that when 
it would finally arrive it was only reason- 
able to suppose that one of my age would 
be retained at home. No thought of 
foreign service ever entered into the cal- 
culations. Why could I not serve as sec- 
retary of the A. V. M. A. and the Illinois 
State Veterinary Medical Association and 
also keep in touch with my private affairs 
while serving in the army on native soil, 
were foremost in my thoughts, and upon 
these expectations it seemed the slip would 
be like a vacation from the usual routine. 


You may imagine my surprise when 
three days later I was summoned to a 
camp in North Carolina and my still 
greater surprise when upon reporting 
there, I found the division to which I had 
been assigned packing up for oversea 
service, and thus without a shadow of an 
opportunity to arrange safely the details 
of all of my private connections, I was 
whirled to France where as you all know 
a great stone wall, the censorship of mail, 
the poor mail service, and the ever busy 
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life of a soldier in the field, effected a 
segregation more effectual than a sentence 
to penal servitude, so far as attending to 
any business affairs were concerned, and 
to add to these unexpected events, the 
segregation lasted for approximately two 
years. 

These facts are related to become of 
record in the association as the explana- 
tion for relinquishing the office of sec- 
retary to which you had duly elected me, 
as well as an introduction to the following 
brief review of my experiences. 

Embarkation Grotesque 


The first important event of a soldier 
sent oversea in the World’s War was the 
trip across the ocean. I have yet failed 
to find a graphic description of this phase 
of the war that gives even the slightest 
idea of this ordeal to which so many 
thousands of American soldiers and 
officers were subjected. For the purpose 
of description we shall divide the trip into 
three parts: embarkation, voyage and 
debarkation. During the days preceding 
departure, while waiting the order to pro- 
ceed to a port, no one was permitted to 
give even his nearest relatives a hint as 
to the time or place of departure. The 
censorship in this connection was very 
strict and as everyone thought his own 
safety depended upon secrecy the order 
was not difficult to enforce. The tendency 
to deepen the mystery was spontaneous 
and unanimous, but the days of waiting 
were trying, owing as much to the anxiety, 
as to the discomforts of camp life in cold, 
wet weather to those who were more ac- 
customed to steam-heated flats and downy 
beds than to an unheated tent with ground 
floors and a bunk light enough to meet the 
requirements of rapid transit. 

The taking away of all trunks several 
davs in advance was the silent announce- 
ment of our approaching departure. 
Finally a verbal order was passed around 
to take out hand baggage to a train that 
would be on the siding near the camp at 
midnight. In executing this order we 
found no cars awaiting and no information 
as to when they would arrive so we had 
no alternative but to wait on the railroad 
right-of-way until they did arrive. It was 
four o’clock in the morning when a dark 
unlighted train backed up to receive ws. 
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The temperature was near zero and the 
cars were unheated, so we had the addi- 
tional adventure of riding twenty-five 
miles as guests of the magnanimous Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour in unheated and unlighted 
cars. -\ number of officers, some of them 
hardened regulars who have seen service 
not only through this entire war but also 
all over the west, the Mexican border and 
the Philippines, in exchanging remin- 
escences recently have declared that this 
was the greatest hardship they ever en- 
dured. 

We landed at Hoboken a few minutes 
before six a. m. and were promptly em- 
barked before day light. It was all a 
“sum-shoe ceremony,” and of course so 
executed as to elude the lurking spys. 

Fifteen hours later in the darkness of 
the night the good ship pulled down the 
Hudson and anchored off the shore of 
Long Island some few miles east of Coney 
Island where it remained for two days. 
As the boat was almost within speaking 
distance of the shore and was so loaded 
with soldiers that they actually overhung 
its sides, the wisdom of the secrecy of our 


preceding movements was less easy to 
comprehend. After this two-day exhibi- 
tion along the shore, as if to again deepen 
the mystery we went to sea during the 
middle of the night. The whole thing 
seemed so grotesque that we lost much 
confidence in the manager of our move- 
ments. In fact, if the 41st Division had 
marched down Broadway to martial music 
and had sailed out of port with flags un- 
furled and the bands playing the Mar- 
seillaise we could not have done a better 
job of announcing that we were a division 
bound for France. I relate this incident 
because it seems too funny to omit. 


Our quarters on the ship were very com- 
fortable, but the trip, owing to a tor- 
tuous route in a southerly direction, con- 
sumed seventeen days of sailing. From 
the day of embarkation to that of debark- 
ation at Brest was twenty-one days. The 
voyage on these early army transports, 
during the days of the U-boat activities, 
was very trying on account of the absence 
of lights at night. The Kaiser’s campaign 
of frightfulness, however, fell flat, so far 
as scaring American soldiers was _ con- 
cerned, for I failed to observe, either by 











“My Poor Master.” The horse has no loyalty to country, but all loyalty to his master, 
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General Petain decorating Major Powell with the Legion 
d’Honneur. 


word or action during the entire voyage, 
a single man who seemed at all uneasy 
about his safety. 

The trying features of the voyage were 
the absence of light, the watch duty of 
two hours on and two hours off, and sieep- 
ing fully dressed with the addition of a 
cumbersome life preserver strapped to the 
body. The light regulations were so 
strictly enforced that the lighting of a 
match or smoking a cigarette on deck was 
met by prompt arrest of the offender. To 
this must be added the harrowing effect 
of a convoy of ships heavily laden with 
human freight plowing through darkness 
in close formation. That collisions were 
avoided seems miraculous, and that our 
large army was thus transported oversea 


without a single accident of this kind 
speaks well for the efficient navigators of 
our navy. I am sure that no man who 
crossed the Atlantic during these days will 
fail to pay eternal homage to this great 
department for doing its duty so success. 
fully. 

In a little after-dinner speech Christmas 
eve (for we spent Christmas, 1917, on the 
water) a naval officer responding to a 
toast said: “We are going to take you 
safely over and when you have won the 
war we shall take vou safely back.” These 
were very assuring and welcome words, 
on such an occasion when every one was 
thinking of home, knowing that those at 
home were thinking of him. 

Christmas, 1917, is indeed a day to be 
remembered by the 41st Division as it was 
spent in what was known as the “danger 
zone,” and was celebrated by a dinner fol- 
lowed by music and speeches intended 
no doubt to modify the psychological effect 
of this sacred day on the minds of men 
separated from home under such circum- 
stances. There were music and vaudeville 
stunts by enlisted men of the army and 
navy, a moving picture show, featuring 
Charley Chaplin, by the navy, and after- 
dinner speeches by high ranking officers 
of both departments, but all this failed to 
curb the manifest sadness that permeated 
the personnel. A graphic description of 
such an occasion must be left to the pro- 
fessional writer, but as such men are few 
among soldiers I fear that the world will 
never be told the full story of the A. E. F. 
on the ocean during 1917 and the first 
months of 1918 while the U-boat activities 
were at their height. 

Debarkation Unceremonious 

We sailed into the harbor of Brest on 
the evening of December 29th, 1917, and 
disembarked December 31st, bidding good- 
bye to the good ship that brought us safely 
over. The name of the ship, | have 
almost forgotten tc tell you was the 
“Abraham Lincoln” which was sunk with 
nearly all on board on the return voyage. 
It was sad news for us to learn that many 
of these fine naval officers whose splendid 
personalities and efficiency we had so much 
admired during the journey had lost their 
lives. 

Contrary to what might be supposed, 
the debarkation of an American Division 
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in a large French port was unattended 
with pomp or ceremony by the population. 
On the contrary it was attended with no 
more displav than would be made on the 
entry of a liner in times of peace. This 
was something of a shock to some of us 
who had expected some kind of rousing 
reception. The cause, it must be said in 
justice to the French people, was due to 
the fact that they had been at war for 
three and a half years and were so ac- 
customed to large bodies of troops that a 
few more excited little interest, and it was 
thought best to give as little publicity as 
possible to the arrival of troops from 
America. Thus our entry into France 
was so unceremonious that, many a man 
remarked that our reception was cool. 
The thinking business men of Brest with 
whom | conversed during the day we spent 
waiting for inland transportation, were 
very much concerned as to the outcome of 
the war, and they feared that our inter- 
vention had come too late. The prevailing 
inquiry was, “How many of you are com- 
ing and how; soon?” They all agreed 
that the American soldier and officer were 
fine specimens, and in addition to fighting 
well should inspire confidence in the tired 
out poilu who was getting over weary of 
the long-drawn-out conflict. The civil 
population seemed discouraged and were 
about resigned to the fate of defeat. 


No DeLuxe Trains in France 


We entrained at eight o’clock p. m., New 
Year’s eve for an unknown interior sta- 
tion. The train was a revelation to the 
American soldier accustomed to the de 
luxe dav coaches of American railroads. 
The officers’ cars were the usual compart- 
ment cars of European railroads, comfort- 
able enough though unheated, but those 
for the enlisted men were ordinary freight 
cars equipped with board seats along each 


side. They were labeled “40 hommes—8 - 


chevaux,”’ which translated, means 40 men 
or 8 horses. These, too, of course were 
unheated. The train recalled to my mind 
an editorial in the Chicago Tribune chas- 
tising the government for not supplying 
sleeping cars to the First Illinois Infantry 
when it was sent to the Mexican border 
the year before. Sleeping cars, what a 
dream to those who were suddenly trans- 
ferred to cars used alternately for animal 


transportation. This scene would surely 
have made the Tribune “throw a fit” had 
it only had a witness to this pitiful sight. 

The soldiers rationed from their emer- 
gency ration and the officers foraged as 
best they could from restaurants at the 
way stations. As we traveled farther and 
farther into the interior the weather be- 
came very cold and there was much suf- 
fering among the personnel, but absolutely 
no complaint heard during the two days 
and two nights the trip lasted. 

Our destination proved to be the old 
French military camp of La Courtine, lo- 
cated in the Department of Creuse about 
two hundred miles southwest of Paris. 
We arrived there at eight o'clock, and 
spent the remainder of the night locating 
quarters in the barracks. The tempera- 
ture was 12° helow zero centigrade and 
as the camp and the adjacent town were 
without coal or an adequate wood supply, 
we slept in unheated rooms. I was one 
of eight officers who were fortunate 
enough to find a room in a hotel in the 

















Col. Merillat from a photo taken in Paris. A citizen- 
soldier somehow looks different from the “Regular.” 
A professional soldier would not assume this position. 
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village. Although unheated, it was com- 


fortable after the frosty bed sheets had 
shared the thermic influence of one’s body. 
In the morning I had the first experience 


ese dllaiehs 


Shell-torn chateau in which veterinary officers were 
billeted. 


since the days of my youth down on the 
farm, of donning frozen boots. The fol- 
lowing day had more charms since we 
were able to purchase bundles of faggots 
from an American soldier, who grasping 
the opportunity set himself up in the wood 
business without delay. It is interesting 
to note that his name sounded something 
like Isenstein. and that he did a land office 
business until government fuel was dis- 
tributed. 


La Courtine is a beautiful place, located 
among the hills of Creuse noted for its 
picturesque landscape. The summits of 
the mountains, or hills, are bare, the slopes 
wooded, giving the landscape a unique ap- 
pearance, but I am sure that few men of 
the 41st Division gave much thought to its 
beauty while striving to keep from freez- 
ing to death. There is a bit of unwritten 
history about La Courtine that I must stop 
to relate. 


A Bit of Unwritten History 


Before Americans came it was a Rus- 
sian camp. Although some three hundred 
and fifty miles from the front we were 
surprised on arrival to note that many of 
the buildings were badly shot up. Our 
mess hall was littered with machine-gun 
fire and several buildings had large shell 
holes in their walls. Inquiry brought the 
information that following the Russian 
Revolution the soldiers divided into Ke- 
renskies and Bolsheviki and had a battle 
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royal that lasted three days and was 
quelled only by the arrival of a regiment 
of French infantry, and only then after 
some three hundred had been killed. This 
event served well to show the great state 
of unrest that prevailed in the allied 
armies, for no country at that moment had 
any assurance that they too might not fall 
before some form of revolutionary up- 
heaval that would give the wily boche full 
sway. 


The whole situation seemed discourag- 
ing. The long ocean journey, the long 
ride in unheated cars in bitter cold weath- 
er, the cold unheated camp into which we 
fell, and this material evidence of revolu- 
tion did not, I assure you, have an inspir- 
ing influence upon our morale. To add 
still further to our misery the car carrying 
our baggage did not arrive until seven 
days later. Having only hand baggage 
and the clothes on our backs, we found it 
somewhat difficult to keep up the appear- 
ance befitting officers of a foreign army. 


Paris Dark and Dreary 


As the division had no animals my du- 
ties as a veterinarian were not of a serious 
nature up to this time (January, 1917). 
Seven days after arrival at this camp I 
received orders to proceed toward the 
front. I was directed to go to Neuf- 
chateau, Department of Vosges, and take 
charge of the newly created veterinary 
hospital. The trip enabled me to spend 
a night and a day in Paris, my first visit to 
this beautiful but then awe-stricken city. 
Accompanied by the Adjutant General of 
the division and the Chief of Staff, I 
stopped at one of the famous hostelries, 
where for the first time in weeks we en- 
joyed a comfortable bed. We were also 
fortunate in arriving on one of the two 
days per week during which hotels were 
permitted to serve hot water for baths. 


- Fuel conservation at that time had become 


an art in France. 

What impressed me most was of course 
the dark nights. It is hard to picture a 
large city at night without a single light 
to suide one’s movements amid the rush 
of traffic in the streets. Horses wore 
small bells to warn of their approach, but 
the autos of France those days did not 
need bells, their old worn-out, clacking 
engines served the purpose of acquainting 
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one of their approach. The other im- 
pressing features were the total absence of 
civilians, (everybody was in_ military 
clothes) and the large number of women 
doing jobs that heretofore had always been 
done by men. Women handled the bag- 
gage, drove street cars, subways and 
street cabs. No man did work that could 
by any possibility be done by women. I 
know this is nothing new and that Ameri- 
can women have done the same, but this 
is not the point. We usually picture a 
handsome young woman dressed in a be- 
coming uniform and in every way dig- 
nifying the position she occupies. Our 
magazines have shown you this picture 
often. The reality is a woman dressed in 
a cheap one-piece dress, with disheveled 
hair, tired looking, and struggling with the 
brakes of a tramway, as though the last 
bit of strength she possessed must be 
drawn upon to accomplish the feat of 
stopping the car. 

From Paris I went to Chaumont, the 
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general headquarters of the A. E. F,, 
where I met Majors Hill, Klein and Mason 
of the veterinary corps. Here for the 
first time I learned that the veterinary 
service had been removed from the medical 
department and placed under the jurisdic- 
tion of the quartermaster department. It 
seemed the farther I went the more de- 
spairing the situation became. Here we 
had fought for years to place ourselves 
in a scientific service of the army, against 
opposition that wanted to keep us in the 
quartermaster department, and after suc- 
ceeding so well it was disheartening that 
the staff of the A. E. F. was so eager 
to undo what we had accomplished that 
they risked violation of an act of Con- 
gress to have their own way and play 
fast and loose with a service that they 
never allowed to develop, and which sub- 
sequent developments show they did not 
understand. 

It was always the idea of our cavalry 
that a veterinarian was but a needed 








It is said that certain Afro-American soldiers who objected to fighting were told they would be put in the 
front line and could then use their own judgment; this policy was not followed in the case of the horse. Those 
shown above were outlaws and cripples, but healthy and in good flesh, and were selected for slaughter. 
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nuisance when a horse had the colic or 
required emergency medication of some 
kind. That the service to meet the needs 
of a big army must be thoroughly organ- 
ized and well equipped with men and 
material was not known to those into 
whose hands our service was placed. It 
will be remembered that months before 
a regiment of cavalry had been sent to 
France and two other regiments followed 
soon after. Why send cavalry regiments 
to this war when after three and a half 
years of experience this arm was found to 
be useless? The answer is simple. To 
manage the remount and veterinary serv- 
ices. It is quite natural that after it 
had been planned to give the cavalry arm 
this work to do and three regiments were 
available already, that they would not 
allow the medical department to interfere 
with the plans. No, it is perfectly simple. 
Let the medical department exercise a 
general supervision of the personnel but 
the cavalry will command them, organize 
them, equip them, was the plan. 


Operating Table Used For Butcher’s 
Block 


\t home the medical department was 
organizing veterinary hospitals and sup- 
plying them with all their needs in every 
detail. In France these were taken in 
hand by the cavalry (remount service) at 
the ports, split ‘into detachments to be 
sent here and there, where through mis- 
management large groups of animals were 
dying by hundreds. Their carefully as- 
sembled equipment served a worse fate. 
While the men and officers in some in- 
stances were again brought together as a 
unit to function as they had been intended 
to do and as every one, except the cavalry 
officers in charge, knew they should func- 
tion, the equipments were never reassem- 
bled. Where these supplies went I was 
never able to determine, but I do know 
from-good authority that a horse operating 
table was used for a butcher block, evi- 
dently because those in charge of these 
supplies did not know what this freakish 
looking thing was. 

Discouraged because of this revolution- 
ary change in our service, which I knew 
was being carefully studied and as care- 
fully organized at Washington, I went to 
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Neufchateau to take charge of the new 
hospital. 


Begged, Borrowed and Stole Equipment 


Neufchateau is a small city of about four 
thousand located at the headwaters of the 
Meuse. It is noted as being adjacent to 
the birth place of Joan of Arc. That is, 
tourists stop at Neufchateau to journey to 
the birth place, Doremy, four kilometers 
down the valley. Across the river from 
the city is Rebeval Barracks where the 
veterinary. hospital was located. The bar- 
racks were constructed by the Germans 
during their occupancy of France follow- 
ing the Franco-Prussian War. The con- 
struction is of stone, brick and cement 
with red-tiled roof, stone floors and cement 
mangers. There are twelve stables, each 
holding approximately one hundred horses, 
but on my arrival I found some of them 
in bad repair and others occupied hy other 
organizations, thus reducing the capacity 
to about seven hundred animals. 

There was a dipping vat, quarantine 
section, forges, operating room and _ phar- 
macy, all with a rather indifferent equip- 
ment. We lacked sufficient horse space, 
wagons, harness, saddles, instruments and 
drugs, forks, brooms, and other stable 
tools. We repaired old worn out harness, 
rigged up rickety wagons, made brooms out 
of brush, begged, borrowed and stole forks 
and other handy implements where we 
could, and got along as well as possible 
while the supplies were arriving. In a 
month the capacity was increased to 1,200. 
Operating table and stocks were installed, 
and through the activity of Major [lill, 
who was acting as the chief veterinarian, 
a good supply of instruments and drugs 
was obtained. 

On my arrival at Neufchateau, January 
10th, 1917, the hospital which was opened 
January Ist, contained already two hun- 
dred and seventy-five horses all affected 
with mange, and ten per cent had ulcera- 
tive lymphangitis also. There was one troop 
of the 3rd Cavalry (90 men) commanded 
by a captain in charge. There were just 
sixty-seven men available to do the work, 
the rest of the men were needed for the 
general service of administration of the 
command, cooks, non-commissioned of- 
ficers, clerks, horse-shoers, etc., leaving 
but a handful to attend to the animals, 
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police the stables and attend to guard duty. 
As there are always men on sick report 
and others who serve the officers as order- 
lies it is plain that the Neufchateau Vet- 
erinary Hospital was in dire straits for 
men. The weather was cold and the roads 
were covered with a sheet of thick ice. 
The A. E. F. had about twenty thousand 
horses in the adjacent territory, distributed 
the divisions that were training 
for the front. No division had yet gone 
into action. Only small detachments at- 
tached to the French Army had been on 
the firing line. But in spite of the fact 
that we had as yet done no fighting, and 
all of the animals simply in training, they 
were in a pitiful state, weak, emaciated, 
mangy, affected with glanders, and lym- 
phangitis was becoming alarming. Al- 
though we had spent large sums of money 
for the animals, they were recklessly 
wasted through poor care and entire lack 
of scientific handling of war scourges. In 


among 
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short, there was no veterinary service. 
There were no division veterinarians and 
many detachments of animals never were 
attended to professionally. 

The Neufchateau hospital was estab- 
lished to help cope with this threatening con- 
dition. But there being no central head to 
compile statistics as to the extent of the 
havoc, it was only a guess to suppose that 
this small place, would be adequate to 
meet the needs. Here is where the A. E. 
I. first fell down in its miscalculations 
as to the importance of a veterinary serv- 
ice. I am satisfied from thousands of 
animals that came under my notice, that 
fully seventy-five per cent urgently needed 
hospitalization, and here was a_ hospital 
with a capacity of seven hundred to deal 
with the situation. 


Prize “Boner” of Remount Service 
Now comes the prize “boner” of the 
I. F. remount service. A few days 











Col. Merillat’s work for many months threw him constantly in touch with French veterinary service. 


French army, as in the A. 
Shows malleinization by the opthalmic method. 





In the 


F., eternal vigilance was the price of freedom from glanders. The illustration 
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after my arrival a notice was circulated 
among the horse transport organizations 
to send their sick animals to Neufchateau. 
There were no restrictions, no arrange- 
ments by which the hospital command 
was to be notified of the incoming patients. 
Officers had but to send them regardless of 
number. As so many of these twenty 
thousand were in sore need of treatment 
for mange, lymphangitis, influenza, and 
other infirmities, and since those in charge 
of them were very eager to unload these 
incumbrances on some one else, as it is 
no exaggeration that hundreds of them 
looked like Mexican dogs from mange de- 
pilitations, you can imagine what a scene 
was created when thousands of them were 
started without notice on all roads con- 
verging at Neufchateau, where there were 
only four hundred and twenty-five stalls 
remaining to stable them and only sixty- 
seven men to care for them! 


Brute Suffering Beggars Description 


The caravans came from all directions 
with shoes as smooth as skates, weak, poor, 
infirm, decrepit, hairless, tortured with 
pruritis too pitiful to describe, and over 
the smoothest and iciest roads I had ever 
seen, only to find upon arrival that there 
was no room to receive them and no man 
to care for them! The roads were strewn 
with downers and dead. Imagine then if 
you can what it meant to send these poor 
brutes back over the same roads again 
sometimes ten or even twenty miles, during 
the cold wintry weather to again ‘spread 
broadcast the infectious diseases with 
which they were affected. Gentlemen, I 
doubt very much whether such a picture 
of abject misery, such torture of poor 
dumb brutes, such intense suffering of 
animals of man’s own making has a 
parallel in the history of the world. If 
we had been coming out of a long cam- 
paign the orthodox excuse, called “military 
necessity,” might in part condone, but here 
remember we were preparing for action 
only, and should in all reason have had 
our animals in the pink of condition. I 
actually wept for the shortcomings of our 
country, of our army, of our profession, 
for allowing such a scene to develop so 
unnecessarily. 

I feared for the results upon our fight- 
ing efficiency if we were to go into action 


with such animals, and for the still greater 
havoc (if possible) that would develop 
when the real exposures and hardships of 
the front were heaped upon the already 
enfeebled brutes, unless some kind of vet- 
erinary organization were created and 
operated in conformity with the needs of 
the service. Major Hill at General Head- 
quarters was doing all he could to improve 
the situation, but as he was simply advisor 
to the chief remount officer who either had 
no influence or else failed to comprehend 
the needs, his pleas fell upon deaf ears, 
Men who had never had over a hundred 
to two hundred animals in charge and 
who honestly thought that theirs was “the 
last word in horsemanship,” dominated the 
situation. A mere veterinarian was not 
listened to. Two able veterinarians, 
Majors Mason and Klein, sent expressly 
by the Surgeon General to give these men 
advice that had been carefully studied out, 
were sent home and told curtly that their 
advice was not wanted. 

During these dark days of despair, I 
was so busily occupied with the daily 
routine of the hospital that I was forced 
to give up any further attempt at showing 
the need of a better service. The clipping, 
dipping, malleination and classifying the 
animals in the now very crowded hospital, 
the painting, whitewashing, and repairing 
of stables, so completely occupied my time 
that I could give little thought to fighting 
for better conditions. That, I concluded 
must be left to some one else less occupied 
with a multiplicity of problems than I. 
And, besides, advice was always unwel- 
come when it came from a mere veteri- 
narian. The advice of a cavalryman was 
always given more attention. 

Neufchateau veterinary hospital during 
my sojourn, treated thousands of animals 
for mange by dipping and by sulphuration 
with gas, but it failed to meet the full re- 
quirements of the time, because there was 
too high a percentage of sick animals and 
because of a lack of a convalescent depot, 
animals were kept in the hospital too long 
instead of evacuating them to make room 
for those needing first treatment. A con- 
valescent farm was rented but it had not 
been equipped for the reception of animals 
when I was relieved. We, however, estab- 
lished a convalescent farm for lymphangi- 
tis without any superior authority, by rent- 
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ing seventy-five acres of land for farming 
purposes. The animals recovering were 
sent to this farm and used to till the soil 
until safely cured. In this way we planted 
the land with potatoes, which I was in- 
formed later yielded a good crop. The 
Red Cross furnished the seed, and an adja- 
cent hospital the men, while we supplied 
the animals and manure. 


Becomes Execuctive Officer of Liaison 
Mission 


I left Neufchateau April 20th, having 
been ordered to Paris to become Executive 
Officer of the Franco-American Veterinary 
Liaison Mission. The mission was com- 
posed of four officers, two French and 
two Americans. Captain Hamptom, a 
member of this association, was the other 
American officer. The French officers 
were Col. Brocq Rousseu and Lieut. 
Blaizot, who had spent three years in the 
United States on a horse-purchasing board 
of the French Army. The mission was 
operated under the chief veterinarian of 
the French Army to inspect animals of 
the A. E. F. with a view of making rec- 
ommendations on the handling of conta- 
gious diseases. The truth about this mis- 
sion is that the French people, military 
and civil, having seen the deplorable state 
of our animals, aimed if possible to pre- 
vent our army from becoming too great a 
menace to the animal population of the 
country. 


We were directed to visit as many as 
possible, if not all, of the animals of the 
A. E. F., and make reports and recom- 
mendations upon each inspection. This 
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work took us all over France by automo- 
bile. We visited nearly all the remount 
depots, veterinary hospitals, and organiza- 
tions in training and on the line. The 
reports showing how costly the lack of a 
veterinary service had been are of record 
in the archives of the French Army. 


We found the remount depots in a de- 
plorable state from over-crowding animals 
in corrals, lack of shelter, herding in mud 
that was often knee deep, watering all 
animals, sick and well in a common trough, 
lack of grooming, failure to malleinize 
and in fact all around poor horsemanship. 


How many animals died from prevent- 
able causes will probably never be made 
public, but the records of the mission show 
that the losses were appalling. If the his- 
tory of Bourbonnais les Baines and of 
Quoquidon is ever written it should make 
those responsible bow their heads in shame 
for the untold suffering of animals and 
for the appalling monetary losses. 


At Bourbonnais les Baines I saw three 
hundred and fifty mules in a field so deep 
with mud that the brutes could only with 
great difficulty extricate themselves to walk 
about, and there they lived day after day, 
week after week, with no place to lie down 
to rest, and to add insult to injury, the 
mules were fed by throwing their oats 
from a wagon right into the mud where 
they were compelled to eat it from the 
track holes. This is by no means an 
unusual case, there were many even worse. 

At the remount depots, influenza and 
its complications played havoc on account 
of lack of accommodations for isolation 
and because the animals coming directly 





One of the least enviable tasks 
which fell to the lost of the veterinary 
officer was to p. m. and report on 
glandered animals. 
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In the latter months of hostilities, the intradermal 
malleinization was given preference in the army. 


from the French farmers were highly sus- 
ceptible. Official report of all these in- 
spections, describing as minutely as pos- 
sible every detail of what we observed, 
were sent to general headquarters, to the 
chief remount officer and to the chief vet- 
erinarian of the French army. About July 
25th, the chief reimount officers requested 
that the mission be dissolved, in a letter to 
the commander and chief, giving as the 
reason that Capt. Hampton and I were 
needed elsewhere. Although the dissolu- 
tion could not be officially effected except 
by mutual consent of both governments, 
this formality was omitted because the 
French wanted the work to continue, 
while the A. E. F. wanted it discontinued. 
It is my opinion that the ugly findings 
and formidable renorts, portraving ugly 
situations and inefficiency, was the real 
reason for the request of the chief remount 
officer to dissolve the mission. In fact, 
the order of our Commander and Chief 
was not obeyed by the French, as the mis- 
sion continued, though much less active, 
throughout the war, with only one Ameri- 
can officer, however. 


On August 1st, I received orders to re- 
port to the commanding general of the 
1st Army which was just being organized. 
The headquarters were at La Ferte sous 
Jouraire, about twenty-five miles east of 
Paris, on the Marne. The second battle 
of the Marne was just ending. The 
American forces had advanced from the 
Marne at Chateau Thierry to a straight 
line connecting Soisson and Reims, that 


is on the Vesle river. The triangle formed 
by the three cities, Chateau Thierry, Sois- 
son and Reims, was a vast fresh baitle- 
field. The fighting lasted some six days 
after I reported, but was only desultory 
thereafter. The Ist Army Corps of the 
American Army commanded by the French 
had, as you know, taken the most active 
part in these operations. 


No Organized Veterinary Service at 
Battle of the Marne 


Preparatory to this battle, this corps had 
been moving into the territory between 
aris and the Marne during June and 
the first two weeks of July, awaiting the 
coming German offensive. It is a severe 
indictment to our army that these prepara- 
tions and the battle itself were carried 
out without any organized veterinary serv- 
ice. There was no central command 
directing treatment or evacuations. [ach 
division acted on its own initiative, evacu- 
ating as they chose to French hospitals 
and giving over the sick to the division 
mobile section, and too often I am sorry 
to say abandoned the disabled along the 
road. The First Army Corps, which will 
go down in history as one of the best 
organizations of the A. E. F., as well as 
the most active, seeing the need of some 
outlet for its disabled animals secured a 
corps veterinarian, Major Jewell, and 
planned with him a system of animal 
evacuation whereby animals were collected 
on farms in the battlefields, there to be 
cared for by the veterinary corps and 
cavalry personnel available. Thus the 
First Army Corps must be credited with 
being the first American organization to 
establish a system of evacuation. While 
this system was of course inadequate, it 
at least prevented much suffering and was 
a start toward a. more elaborate system 
which includes the delivery to well-estab- 
lished hospitals. 

There was no American veterinary hos- 
pital in the region of the battle of the 
Marne.. The Marne operation was evi 
dently an unexpected event as the perma- 
nent hospitals had been installed in the 
rear of an entirely different sector. Neuf- 
chateau, now commanded by Major Me- 
Killip and Treveray under Major Hilty, 
were the nearest hospitals. One of the 
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great sins of omission was the failure to 
establish a veterinary hospital behind the 
Ist Army corps while it was preparing 
to go into action during June and July. 
The scene created by congregating a 
large body of troops during two months 
and fighting for more than two weeks with- 
out a system of evacuating disabled 
animals is difficult to imagine. Not only 
is the mobility of the troops greatly re- 
duced but there is also much suffering of 
the animals on account of forcing them 
on until totally exhausted or of abandon- 


ing them to the mercies ot the elements. 


along the roads. Such animals are found 
in the ditches, down or standing, but al- 
ways unable to move, or in the fields along 
the road sides where they have trailed 
their enfeebled bodies in search of food 
and water. To this must be added the 
wounded and the dead lying about in 
every direction; all this but a part of the 
total disorder due to broken wagons, autos, 
trucks, limbers, cannon, ete., strewn about. 
The wounded men had been evacuated and 
were not in evidence, but the wooden 
crosses seen here and there, sometimes in 
large groups, told the price that was paid 
in fatalities. Such was. the scene your 
wandering president saw in ‘the Marne 
battlefield, after reporting as chief veteri- 
narian of the First Army. 

Pardon me from asking you to distin- 
guish the First Army and the First Army 
Corps. So often these are confused by 
laymen. The First Army at the time of 
organization was composed of the Ist, 4th, 
3th and 6th Army Corps, totaling in all 
about twenty divisions of about 25,000 
men each. The animal strength should 
have been about 6,000 animals per division, 
but as the average animal strength of the 
First Army was only 93,000 animals, you 
will appreciate there was a great shortage. 
In checking up my working machinery 
upon taking over the duties I found that 


| was commanding just one man and that 
was Capt. Hampton, whom I arbitrarily 
took with me without orders. There was 
neither office help nor office equipment of 
any kind. Not a single enlisted man of 
the veterinary corps was attached to this 
great organization of four army corps, 
and we estimated at the time there were 
over six thousand horses needing hospital- 
ization. 

To establish a nearby hospital and sur- 
round myself with personnel to move the 
animals was my first task. In two weeks 
about twelve hundred animals had been 
disposed of to a hospital established at 
Claye Souilly near Paris, but the misfor- 
tune of this venture was that there 
being no veterinary personnel available it 
was manned by a remount squadron with 
insufficient veterinary officers and equip- 
ment to care for the animals properly. 
It was however a much needed makeshift 
and cared for over twelve hundred animals 
during the first two weeks of my tenure 
of office. 

Two other hospitals were being planned 
in the same neighborhood to complete the 
work, when on August 14th we received 
an unexpected order to move to another 
sector a hundred and fifty miles to the 
southeast. Thus, and it is ever thus in 
war, all the work we had done must stop 
and the whole personnel with which we 
had surrounded ourselves and which was 
already functioning to good advantage 
must in a moment’s notice be dropped. In 
another sector a new beginning must be 
made to meet the new conditions, both 
exigent and prospective. 


Preparations for St. Mihiel Action 


It turned out afterward, although we did 
not know it at the time, that the move 
was to prepare for the battle of St. Mihiel. 
This moved us back to Neufchateau, the 


The Franco-American Veterinary 
Liaison Mission. Left to right: Cap- 
tain R. M. Hampton, Colonel Brocq- 
Rousseu, Colonel L. A. Merillat, and 
Lieutenant Blaizot. 
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next headquarters of the First Army. 
Neufchateau as you know is located be- 
hind the St. Mihiel zone. There was 
some advantage to this location since we 
were in close proximity to two permanent 
hospitals, McKillip’s and Hilty’s, and at 
Toul which was right behind the line, was 
an old established army barracks that 
would accommodate about two thousand 
animals. Thus in these preparations we 
were more fortunate and had only to plan 
means of moving the animals to them. 
The Toul barracks was manned by Major 
Blair’s hospital company, a_ well-trained 
and well-disciplined organization that had 
just arrived in the army zone from St. 
Nazaire. Major Blair was made 4th Corps 
Veterinarian and Major Nelson was placed 
in command of the hospital and was 
directed to function it purely as an evacu- 
ation station. Major Knowles was made 
Ist Corps Veterinarian, Major Jewell hav- 
ing been transferred to the 3rd Corps, 
which was left on the Vesle. Major Clay- 
ton was made 5th Corps Veterinarian and 
an evacuation station was established for 
his animals at Heippes, which is about 
twelve miles west of Verdun. 

Lacking veterinary personnel we were 
compelled to man Heippes with a remount 
squadron which was alloted us. These 
stations handled between four and five 
thousand horses during and immediately 
following this battle, and the veterinary 
service now being shaped up a little, a 
repetition of the ugly scene that followed 
the Marne operation was prevented. While 
the work was of a crude character we 
at least succeeded in getting the animals 
out of sight at collecting stations where 
plans were worked out to ship them to 
the rear and out of the army zone. Mc- 
Killip’s and Hilty’s hospitals took all of 
them and distributed some of the over- 
flow still farther into the interior. The 
Corps and the Division Veterinarians were 
now working better, as they were now 
a part of a forming organization. It must 
be remembered that until this time, Sep- 
tember ist, there had been no Chief 
Veterinarian of the A. E. F. whose author- 
ity was recognized by the Army com- 
mander. I was running my own show. 
In army headquarters they regarded the 
Chief Veterinarian as a part of the Serv- 
ice of. Supply, and repeatedly I was not 
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permitted to obey his orders. Here is the 
crux of the ugly situation, the Chief Vet- 
erinarian of the A. E. F. was _ himself 
trying to place the veterinary service under 
one head, and in his activities ran amuck 
of the same forces that failed at first to 
organize one at all. At army headquarters 
I was often told “Why you are getting 
along all right why these changes from 
the S. O. S.? I told them that while we 
had but one army today, later we might 
have two or more and would then feel 
the need of a central co-ordinating head. 
It was not until October 14th in the middle 
of the battle of the Meuse-Argonne that 
the chief veterinarian was actually recog- 
nized as commander of the veterinary 
service of the combat forces. 

Note that this was less than a month 
before the armistice brought the fighting 
to a close. From the time that a Chief 
Veterinarian of the entire forces in France 
was recognized as master of the veterinary 
service, matters went much better. They 
went better because we could then place 
our troubles before men of our own pro- 
fession who understood them and who 
were as anxious to see us succeed as we 
were ourselves. Heretofore my requisi- 
tions were always approved reluctantly, 
after being decided upon by men who did 
not understand our service. 


Veterinary Problems, Toughest Battle 
of History 


From October 14th the veterinary serv- 
ice of the American Expeditionary Forces 
need make no apology for its work, for 
now, it was a formidable smooth working 
organization. The Second Army was 
being organized to start another offensive 
around the Toul sector and the First Army 
now with over a half a million men was 
doggedly fighting the toughest battle of 
history, the battle of Meuse-Argonne which 
opened September 26th and_ continued 
without cessation until the day of the 
Armistice, November 11th. The veteri- 
nary problems were vast, but as we now 
had six hundred men of the veterinary 
corps under army headquarters, a corps 
evacuation unit with each corps and a 
division evacuation unit with each division, 
and the Service of Supply met our needs 
by putting Major Hilty in charge of all the 
hospitals of the Advance Section to keep 
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CASTING 


in close liaison with us, our work was 
fast becoming a matter of routine, and of 
course far more pleasant than the trying 
situation that existed up to this time. The 
veterinary service of the First Army, un- 
assisted by engineers, constructed many 
collecting places throughout the Argonne 
as fast as the troops advanced, and was 
able through these stations to collect and 
ship to the rear 23,000 disabled animals. 
On reporting for duty August 1, I had 
one man under my command and no equip- 
ment whatever. On November 5th we 
had twelve hundred enlisted men and 
about thirty officers under army headquar- 
ters, in addition to the full quota of corps 
and division organizations, and we were 
able to handle animals as fast as they 
came to us, and then treat, classify, re- 
issie or evacuate them to the rear. 


A Western Method 


By E. T. Baker, 


NE of the greatest difficulties con- 

fronting the young practitioner is 

animal restraint. To be prepared to 
cast any kind of a “critter” with a light, 
compact and reliable harness is a great asset 
in successful practice. 

In rather extensive travels, the writer 
has come to learn of the many problems 
which each practitioner faces. It is team 
work; counsel from many heads, and ideas 
picked up here and there that advance our 
profession. In the past, veterinarians were 
too prone to boast of their imaginary abil- 
ities: they could do everything better than 
anyone else, and, instead of learning new 
“wrinkles” from their colleagues, they re- 
mained stationary, and even retrogressed. 
In performing operations, many expert 
veterinarians take it for granted their au- 
dience is acquainted with the finer, essen- 
tial points. Right here is where our M. D. 
friends have a distinct advantage over us, 
for their clinics and journals give every 
step—from the most trivial to the finished 
operations, so that anyone with even imi- 
tation brains can fully understand! 

The writer has also learned from ten 
years of experience how important it is 
to be prepared for anything in the way 
of country practice. Suppose, you are out 
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Armistice Brings Rapid Changes 


We were becoming proud of our achieve- 
ments, when all at once came the armistice, 
and with it an order to get rid of all 
superfluous personnel as half of our 
animals would go to the 3rd Army now 
being organized for the march to the 
Rhine, and the other half return with the 
First Army to the training area in the 
Department of Aube, about two hundred 
and fifty kilometers to the southwest. 

Thus ended the interesting part of our 
work. I followed the march to the Rhine 
as far as the city of Luxemburg, acting 
as its chief veterinarian pending the arrival 
of Col. Bemis (then Major) who had 
been appointed to that position. In the 


training area there was plenty of time 
(Continued on Page 221) 


of Casting Horses 


Moscow, Idaho. 


on a call ten miles from home on an im- 
paction; a colt takes a notion to test out 
a barbwire fence; on your way home you 
may stop to castrate a stallion, and last, 
but not least, take out another road and 
remove an over-ripe placenta. To attain 
these ends, some veterinarians carry a 
weird and wonderful array of parapher- 
nalia, and their cars resemble a junk 
wagon. Often times in the spring, they 
employ an “assistant,” who imagines he 
assists. This gentleman is often a tough 
looking citizen, whose greatest delight, be- 
tween igniting cigarettes, is to inform the 
astonished populace that “Doc can do enny- 
thing from raisin’ th’ dead to walkin’ on 
water!” He usually carries a dilapidated 
instrument bag and a casting harness large 
enough for a well drilling outfit. Then 
add a spotted dog to the layout, and you 
have too many samples of just this kind 
of “vetinary” experts, that ordinary peo- 
ple do not care to invite into their homes, 
even for a dinner. 


By keeping his weather eye open and 
observing the tactics of other veterinarians 
much better than himself, the writer has 
learned a few helpful hints, of which ani- 
mal restraint is not the least. No origin- 
ality is claimed for this casting outfit, or 
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method of throwing, but it illustrates what 
a compact harness can do when properly 
used. 

Throwing western horses differs greatly 
from working among gentle eastern colts. 
Out here, should one attempt to adjust 
English hopples to the average cayuse, he 
would soon be riding at the head of a 
parade and know nothing about it. 

The secret of this outfit is in a well 
made halter and strong rope, which renders 
the animal helpless by stretching the neck. 
The whole castrating or operating layout 
weighs less than 25 pounds, and is con- 
tained in a plumber’s bag. 


The Harness. 


The backband is four inches wide; about 
16 inches long. riveted to the side rings, 
which are 4 inches in diameter, prefer- 
ablv handmade. 

The breast strap is 2 inches wide. about 
2 inches long. doubled, and buckline to 
each side ring. It can be adiusted to fit 
a scrub vearling or an 1,800 drafter. 

Side ropes are special lariats, each 20 
feet long. 

Total weight of harness, 8 pounds. 

The halter is hand made. with straps 
114 inch wide: hand made buckles, extra 
strone. and has a ten foot three-quarter 
inch manila rope. 

The castratine outfit includes the emas- 
culator, knife. whetstone, twitch, bottle of 
antiseptic solution, towels. soap, extra 
breast strap and extra lariat. By oiling the 
leather once vearlv with pure neatsfoot 
oil, and renewing the lariats about everv 
three years, the harness will last indefi- 
nitelv, as there is not a verv great strain 
on it. ‘ 


Method of Casting. 


1. Put halter on colt: slip harness over 
head: tie halter rope to a tree. wagon wheel 
or post; tie at least three feet from the 
ground and give about five or six feet 
of rope. 

2. A takes left side, unfastens side rope, 
slins free end between the hind legs. above 
hock. puts free end through ring inside to 
outside. 

3. B takes right side. and does the same 
with his rope. Thev both slip rope down 
to fetlock. and stand hack of colt, each 
about ten feet. 
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t. A begins to pull on his rope gently; 
B merely takes up slack on his side; colt 
backs, and soon reaches end of halter rope. 
Begins to sit down; A gives a rude pull, 
and colt falls to left side, and, as he does, 
A slips his rove under the body, past the 
point of the hip and pulls the left or un- 
derneath foot up close to the belly. B 
pulls the upper or right foot close up to 
the belly, and holds it there until \ is 
ready. 

5. As soon as A gets the underfoot up 
close as he can, he throws a double-half 
hitch on the upper or right fetlock and 
draws it tight..The colt is now tied. B 
lets go of his rope. 

6. Halter rope is very tight, extending 
colt’s neck. Owner wants to untie this as 
he fears the colt will choke. Tell him not 
to worry. If a very large horse, one can 
throw a couple of loops around the hock 
of upper leg, but this is not absolutely nec- 
essary. The animal is now ready for the 
operation. 

%. To release, A unfastens_half-hitch, 
slips rope over foot; this releases under 
foot. and all feet are free. Then, and not 
until then, the halter rope is untied, and 
the horse now rises. As he looks around, 
the harness is slipped over his head; the 
halter taken off, and the harness made 
ready for number two. 

The whole operation from the time the 
colt is led out of the barn until released 
has taken from ten to fifteen minutes; the 
animal is uninjured; the men have been at 
no time exposed to anv danger. and there 
is nothing but efficient moves from begin- 
ning to end. How much different from 
trving to apply hopples to vicious colts. 
with a man at the head, who always lets 
go at the critical moment. 


As a hint to beginners to avoid swellings, 
abscesses, hemorrhages and other unpleas- 
ant sequelz in castration, after mastering 
animal restraint, have a good. sharp knife, 
and keep it sharp. Next, a good emascu- 
lator in which vou have perfect confidence 
is necessary. The writer has used a Dunn’s 
safety for the nast three vears with the 
greatest of satisfaction, and it works just 
as good on a twelve-vear-old stallion as on 
a yearling. Keep hands and instruments as 
clean as possible, and keep hands drv: dis- 
infection of the site of operation listens 


well, but it is a joke in practice. Grasp the 
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scrotum tight and squeeze the testicles up 
to the skin. Avoid the network of arteries, 
and make one, good, generous slash over 
the lower testicle. Allow a few seconds 
for it to relax, and sever the whole cord, 
taking 2 couple of inches, with the testicle. 
However, this greatly depends on the 
length of the parts—some colts have long 
cords, while others have very short, and 
to determine just how much must be gauged 
by experience. The other testicle is now 
“ablated” (this is a good word to use when 
charging over five dollars), and the open- 
ings stretched to allow free drainage, and a 
little non-irritating antiseptic solution can 
be dashed in. In fly-time, one ounce of 
lysol to seven ounces of kerosene is good, 
or any of the commercial vulneraries. A 
helpful book, well illustrated, practical 
and full of common sense, is White’s “Ani- 
mal Castration.” Lacroix’s work is ex- 
cellent, and Merrilat gives a complete and 
practical discussion in his “Surgical Oper- 
ations.” 

The majority of hemorrhages come from 
the external vessels, and are very annoy- 
ing. The writer remembers very well. in 
operating on a Shetland pony some years 
ago, in which these vessels were just un- 
derneath the thick epidermis, and one art- 
ery, about the size of a straw was severed. 
Attempts at ligating the vessel were fruit- 
less, packs were unavailing, and_ finally 
hypodermic injections of atropin were 
given, and adrenalin chlorid. The little 
fellow must have been more or less of a 
bleeder, and he certainly lost a lot of blood, 
which was very terrifying to the owner. 
Another thing, one will learn to prefer 
two-year-olds to “mushy” yearlings. One 
testicle in the latter is very large, and the 
other very small, almost a high-flanker, and 
then how our “expert” does sweat getting 
it down! 

The standing operation is fine, and when 
everything turns out well, it is a time 
saving operation. However, the writer looks 
at it from the standpoint of commercial 
safetv. Should one risk a month’s income 
in his busy season for a couple or five dol- 
lars? It is merely a matter of preference, 
and everyone to his taste. 

Any time of the.year, except real hot, 
sultry weather or cold weather. is a good 
time to operate. If the owner is a believer 
m the “moon” humor him, for he pays 
the bill, and if anything goes wrong, you 


have the moon to blame it on. As to price, 
a farmer will cheerfully pay a ten dollar 
fee for attending a sick horse, but he will 
demur at paying more than a couple of 
dollars for castration. Not only that, often 
he will not have his colts up, and valuable 
time is lost chasing after them. The veter- 
inary profession is to blame for this con- 
dition. If all practitioners were to place 
castration on a little higher scale—either 
recumbent or standing—the price would 
raise of its own accord. Cheap work is 
always regarded as cheap, no matter how 
well done. Schirrous cords, abscesses, 
hernias, fistule, hemorrhages, tetanus and 
even fatal septicemias often follow “home 
guard” operating. Why will a person pay 
twice the price of a cheap fabric tire and 
get a high grade cord? Because it saves 
him time, trouble, and in the end, is cheap- 
er. Therefore, do just as good work as 
you know how, and charge a reasonable 
fee for doing it. Out here, the standard 
price used to be a dollar; then it raised 
to a couple of dollars, and now the writer 
charges $3.50 for bunches of five or over, 
and $5.00 for under. 

“But,” the practitioner demurs, “ranch- 
ers only charge a dollar, or my competitor 
the same, what am I to do?” 

The answer is: Let the other fellow do 
the cheap work—that keeps him busy, and 
he may fly around and make people think 
he is doing all the work. Pretty soon, he 
runs to the end of his-string, and quietly 
moves on between two days, and his clients 
call on you, and tell you how cheap a skate 
he was. The reason why so many veterin- 
arians are financially constipated is due to 
cheap work, poor collections and high ex- 
penses. Anyone with even the ghost of 
a practice can make a living, but it takes 
management to get ahead these days. 

While the writer is only a very ordinary 
operator and would much prefer puzzling 
over some sheep malady (scab excepted), 
he manages to get by with a minimum of 
trouble and to get the money. For this 
he is indebted to many friends, whose 
technic he adopted to his own purposes 
and for his complete and handmade har- 
ness and halter to Dr. Coggins, of Ilo, 
Idaho, a practitioner on the Nez Perce In- 
dian reservation, and an expert ridgling 
operator. To pass on a few of these little 
“wrinkles” and to learn more, is the sole 
excuse fer this article. 
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Some of the Kentucky veterinarians who helped to make the February meet a ‘Humdinger.” 1. President-elect, 
Dr. D. E. Westmoreland. 2. Lt. E. staunton Garr. 3. Retiring president, Dr. W. M. Simmons. 4. Dr. Stemler. 
5. Dr. Tomlinson. 6. Dr. A. W. Miller. 7. Dr. Plummer. 8. Dr. Middaugh. 9. Dr. Stockton. 10. Dr. 
11. Dr. H. C. Harthill. 12. Dr. Breck, Jr. 13. Dr. P. T. Polk. 14. Dr. Bill Hickman. 15. Dr. C. W. 
16. Dr. M. A. Purdy. 17. Dr. Alex. Harthill, dean of the profession in Kentucky. 18. Dr. R. E. Taylor, all broke 
out —_ age. 19, Dr. Harry (Dinty) Winnis’ letter of regret, latest photo and treatise on “A new use for the 
stomach tube.” 

Headliners noted: Dr. C. N. Finch, roaring operation, standing; Dr. C. R. Richards, race track surgery; Dr. 
J. A. Winkler’s coat and Dr. Calldemeier’s collar, 
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Army Veterinary Service Faces Danger 
in Congress 


HE National Humane Review,” pub- 

lished in Albany, N. Y., contains an 
article in its issue for April, 1920, that 
every veterinarian should read. It pertains 
yo the army veterinary service, ito the 
things that hindered the proper functioning 
of the veterinary corps during the late war 
and the things that congress should do now 
to prevent the recurrence of a similar mis- 
fortune. A few paragraphs will give an 
idea of the import of this article: 

“During the early days of the European 
war, horses and mules, which were as im- 
portant as guns or food for the soldiers, 
died like flies because there was blundering, 
interference and obstruction placed in the 
path of the proper functioning of the vet- 
erinary corps; there was lack of coordina- 
tion among the different departments. This 
also should be prevented in the future. It 
is, perhaps, mild to say that chaos reigned 
i many directions. On page 1212 of the 
Report of the Surgeon-General of {the 
Army, for 1919, I read: 

“It repeatedly happened that veterina- 
rians were opposed by the unit command- 
ets, who protested that sick and emaciated 
animals were better than none, and that the 
activities of their units would be crippled 
or wholly suspended unless the sick animals 
were left or were replaced. Consequently 
animals were worked until they starved to 
death or died in the harness or got into 
such shape that when they could be taken 
care of, recovery was impossible or pro- 
longed beyond reason. Under these con- 


ditions, also, communicable diseases, espe- 
cially mange, spread like wildfire, and the 
entire animal strength of some organiza- 
tions was affected.’ 

‘Again, the Surgeon-General wrote: ‘If 
unpreparedness for war existed in this 
country, it was exemplified to perfection in 
the state of organization of the veterinary 
service.’ In the face of this damning evi- 
dence the House Military Committee has 
offered ‘a bill for the reorganization of the 
Army Veterinary Corps, providing for only 
140 veterinary officers, with rank ranging 
from second lieutenant to colonel, and no 
enlisted men. Experienced army veterina- 
rians emphatically declare that this is only 
half the veterinarians that are now re- 
quired for army service, and that it will be 
quite impossible to do effective service with- 
out specially enlisted men for the veteri- 
nary corps; also, that in order to secure 
the entrance of able veterinarians into the 
army, it will be necessary to give them 
recognition from first lieutenant to colonel, 
the same as in other departments of the 
army. Why should the veterinary corps 
be discriminated against? Is it wise? Is 
there an adequate reason for doing so? Will 
it not drive out able men and attract only 
weaklings, thereby injuring the service? 

“Write at once to the Hon. Julius H. 
Kahn, chairman, House Military Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Hon. James Wadsworth, 
Jr., chairman Senate Military Committee, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C., and 
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demand a square deal for the army animal. 
Urge upon them the necessity for an ade- 
quate number of officers for the veterinary 
corps, not less than three regular and 1.5 
reserve officers for 1,000 animals; the 
grades of first lieutenant to colonel and an 
enlisted personnel of 40 men per 1,000 pub- 
lic animals. ACT TODAY. TOMORROW 
MAY BE TOO LATE.” 


CONTRIBUTION TO PROFESSION- 
AL LITERATURE DEPENDS 
LARGELY UPON THE 
INCLINATION 
The Medical Review of Reviews for 
January, 1920, contained an article in- 
cluding a complete list of the published 
writings of Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, major 
in the Medical corps of the United States 

army. 

The list of Major Shufeldt’s writings 
is more than noteworthy, because of the 
large number of published books and ar- 
ticles and the wide field included in the 
subjects. The list included considerably 
over 1,500 titles of books and published 
articles, and about 20,000 illustrations of 
every conceivable description, all made 
by himself. The works have come from 
the presses of over two hundred pub- 
lishing houses, not taking into. consid- 
eration various governments that have 
published them. Major Shufeldt has 
had articles published in Florence, Lon- 
don, Edinburgh, Otago (New Zealand), 
Berlin, Paris, Stuttgart, Otterdam, Dres- 
den, Manilla, Christiania, Copenhagen, 
Melbourne, Manchester, Capetown, Jena, 
sudapest, and of course, in many cities 
in the United States. 

He is still publishing books and articles 
at the rate of more than thirty annually. 

Some veterinarians who think that 
they haven’t time to prepare one paper 
yearly for presentation at their state vet- 
erinary meeting or who never send an 
article or an observation on a case re- 
port to any veterinary publication, might 
nonder with profit upon the industry of 
Maior Shufeldt, which has enabled him 
during a busv professional career of a 
little more than forty years to enrich bio- 
logical, medical. botanical. ethnological 
and other technical literature so wonder- 
fully. A number of Major Shufeldt’s 
writings deal with problems of veterinary 
science. 


THE TREND OF VETERINARY 
PRACTICE 

The highest price brought for a pair of 
draft animals in Kansas City last year was 
for a team of mules and was an even 
$1,000. In the same city and in the same 
year, a gilt sold for $17,400, and the aver- 
age price at which more than three hun- 
dred hogs sold at a public auction was 
above $300. Boars have sold within a year 
for as high as $40,000. 

The daily press recently carried the an- 
nouncement that the last fire horse in New 
York City had been sold. The number of 
horses in New York City has decreased 
from 128,000 to 75,000 in ten years. In 
Chicago the horse population has decreased 
17 per cent in the last year. 

That the country is motor mad is the con- 
tention of the Horse Publicity Association 
of America. That the substitution of mo- 
tor vehicles for horse-drawn trucks and 
wagons has in many instances been unwise 
and has resulted in greatly added expens: 
cannot be doubted ; that some firms and in- 
dividuals now using motor trucks will dis- 
card them for horses is equally true. Still, 
it is improbable that the number of horses 
in the country will increase or that there 
will be any general return to the horse asa 
motive power in our cities. 

This has its bearing, of course, on vet- 
erinary practice and emphasizes the fact, 
already recognized, that the future of the 
veterinary profession lies in its service to 
the industries engaged in the production of 
animals and animal products for food. No 
veterinarian who intends to continue in 
practice should permit himself to lose an op- 
portunity to add to his information con- 
cerning the diseases of food producing ani- 
mals. 





PROFESSOR HUTYRA WANTS 
BULLETINS AND REPRINTS 


Prof. Franz Hutyra, senior author of 
“Special Pathology and Therapeutics of 
Domestic Animals,” which has enriched vet- 
erinary literature beyond all calculation, in 
a personal letter to Doctor Eichhorn, states 
that owing to a tremendous depreciation m 
the value of Austrian money, the veterinary 
college at Budapest is unable to subscribe 
for foreign (particularly American) vet- 
erinary books and periodicals that it very 
much needs, and owing to the fact that 
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Hungary has been completely shut off from 
communication with America since 1915, 
none of the veterinary literature appearing 
in America since that time has reached 
him. 

He hopes that American authors and pub- 
lishers will supply him with copies of re- 
prints, journals and books issued since 
that time, assuring them that when Hun- 
garian currency again has value in Amer- 
ica that the college will, as heretofore, pur- 
chase such publications. 

Perhaps not a single book and scarcely 
an article has been written by an American 
veterinarian during the past five years which 
has not been indebted to the work of Prof. 
Hutyra for some of the information that 
it contained. We know that readers will be 
very willing to comply with the request to 
supply their publication gratis to Prof. 
Hutyra until such time as it is possible for 
his stricken country to resume its trade with 
foreign countries. 

Journals, reprints and bulletins dealing 
with any phase of veterinary science are 
desired. They may be sent direct to Prof. 
Hutyra or sent to Dr. Adolph Eichhorn. 
care of Lederle Antitoxin Laboratories, 
Pearl River, New York. Doctor Eichhorn 
will be very glad to see that they reach 
Prof. Hutyra promptly. 
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REVIEWS 


Veterinary State Board Questions and 
Answers 
(Third Edition) 

By V. G. Kimball, D. V. M., Assistant Professor, 
Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Phird 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Cloth, 465 pages. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
London. Price, $4.00. 


That Kimball’s State Board Questions 
and Answers found a ready welcome there 
can be no gainsaying, for notwithstanding 
there have been some who have opposed 
the work as one that aided and abetted 
“cramming” for examination, few indeed 
are the veterinary works that have attained 
popularity so quickly as this one or had 
a larger sale in so SNort a period of time 
as has elapsed since the appearance of 
the first edition. a 

There probably have been few, if any, 
state board or civil service examinations 


BOOK 
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of veterinarians held within the past five 
years at which none of those taking the 
examination had reviewed the subject of 
the examination in Kimball’s State Board 
Questions and Answers. Its use at pres- 
ent among applicants for positions attained 
by veterinary examinations, is well nigh 
universal, and as a guide to examining 
boards, its use is by no means negligible. 

But the largest use to which the work 
is put is that of a manual for review of 
the whole subject of veterinary science, 
and for this it is well adapted and will 
continue to be popular. In the present 
edition, the number of questions has been 
somewhat increased and the answers con- 
siderably extended, resulting in a consid- 
erable enlargement. One new subject, Vet- 
erinary Jurisprudence, has been added, but 
the discussion of it, while pertinent, is so 
brief (five pages) as to leave much to be 
desired. 

An excellent discrimination appears to 
have been made in the selection of ques- 
tions on the various subjects on which vet- 
erinary examinations are held. <A discus- 
sion of the answers would be unprofitable: 
in their very nature many of the answers 
must be matters of opinion. Certainly 
they are accurate enough and comprehen- 
sive enough to meet the requirements of 
any examining board. 


Principles of Veterinary Science 

By Frederick B. Hadley, D. V. M., Professor of Vet- 
erinary Science in the University of Wisconsin. 420 
pages with 100 illustrations. ’. B. Saunders Company, 
Philadelphia and London. Cloth, $2.75, net 

This book is a development of the 
author’s former publication, “The Horse 
in Health and Disease.” ‘The title of the 
book has been changed to “Principles of 
Veterinary Science,” because of an ampli- 
fication of the contents to meet the grow- 
ing needs of the animal husbandry man. 
It is designed for use as a textbook in 
agricultural colleges. 

In the preface, the author states that he 
has attempted to describe the structure and 
function of the animal body in such a way 
that the student may readily use the in- 
formation in judging animals, for form, 
capacity and productivity. The student is 
also shown how to recognize sickness in 
animals, render first aid treatment, and 
prevent diseases. 

If agricultural college students in the 
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short time allotted to the study of veteri- 
nary science, acquire the information given 
in this text they are getting a whole lot 
more out of the course than the reviewer 
or his classmates did. It seems advanced 
and technical for such students. 

A truly remarkable amount of informa- 
tion on the occurrence, cause, symptoms 
and treatment of disease is compressed 
into about one hundred pages. It is up-to- 
date too, and accurate and well-chosen. 
It appears to the reviewer that directions 
for treatment could be made immensely 
more valuable to the agriculturists by 
simple instructions to call a veterinarian 
in a large number of the conditions dis- 
cussed. This advice seems to have been 
given only in the case of pneumonia and 
influenza. Directions given to agricultural 
students for general anesthesia, for the 
use of chloral hydrate intravenously, and 
_for the treatment of contagious abortion 
by the hypodermic injection of living or- 
ganisms to cite only a very few examples, 
seem hardly worth while. 


Poultry Culture, Sanitation and Hygiene 


By B. F. Kaupp, D. V. M., Professor of Poultry Science 
at the North Carolina Agricultural College, West Raleigh, 
Second Edition, Reset, 537 pages with 222 illustrations. 
Philadelphia and London: W. B. Saunders Company. 
Cloth $3.00, net. 

That a second edition of this work should 
be necessitated in five years from the pub; 
lication’ of the first edition in this field 
where there are many competing texts, 
is evidence that it is meeting a demand. 

It is designed for those engaged in all 
phases of poultry production and for those 
teaching poultry science in universities, 
agricultural colleges, high schools, voca- 
tional schools and in boys’ and girls’ poul- 
try clubs. 

Veterinarians engaged to any extent in 
poultry production as a side line either 
for market use or for the family table, 
and those called upon for information in 
poultry science incidental to the service 
they are rendering the poultry industry in 
the control of disease, will find this a safe 
guide. 

The work is comprehensive in scope, 
dealing with the magnitude of the poultry 
industry, the names of various plumage, 
terms used in poultry culture, breeds and 
varieties of poultry, ventilation, principles 
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and breeding with a 
of the hygiene, san- 
itation, ventilation, poultry-house  con- 
struction, equipment. An insight is given 
into poultry anatomy and physiology, poul- 
try feeding, egg selection, parasitisms, 
(dliseases, etc., etc. 

Prof. Kaupp is so well-known in the 
veterinary profession that it is not neces- 
sary to state that a work bearing his name 
is accurate, authoritative and adapted to 
its field. 


underlying selection 
thorough discussion 


American Illustrated Medical Dictionary 


A new and complete Dictionary of terms used in Med- 
icine, Surgery, Dentistry, Pharmacy, Chemistry, Veter 
inary Science, Nursing, Biology, and kindred branches, 
with new and elaborate tables. Tenth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Edited by W. A. Newman Dorland, M. D, 
1201 pages with 331 illustrations, 119 in colors. Contain. 
ing over 2,000 new terms. Philadelphia and London: 
W. B. Saunders Company. Flexible Leather, $5.50 net; 
thumb index, $6.00 net. 

One of the tasks that the reviewer of 
veterinary books may depend upon having 
to perform with the regularity of clock- 
work or the sun or whatever it is that: 
possesses an exemplary regularity of habit, 
is to review a new, revised and enlarged 
edition of Dorland’s American Illustrated 
Medical Dictionary. 

Although one may be constantly in touch 
with veterinary and medical literature and 
yet not realize that more than a few, a 
very few, important new words have been 
added to medical literature, about every 
so often a new edition of Dorland’s comes 
to one’s desk containing a vast number of 
new terms that have come into use in the 
literature of his profession. 

We long ago, exhausted our vocabulary 
of complimentary terms in reviewing ear- 
lier editions of this work, and anyway 
Dorland’s dictionaries are too well-known 
to veterinarians to need an introduction. 
It suffices to say, that the present, the 
tenth edition, has been thoroughly revised 
throughout and several hundred new terms 
have been defined,,and many old defini- 
tions have been considerably amplified, that 
the general plan of the book has been 
maintained the same, and that the printing, 
paper and binding, as in previous editions, 
are models of the book-makers art. 

Nine pure-bred sales have already been 
booked for the new live stock sales pavilion 
recently erected in Clarke county, S. D. 
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Sterility 


to describe grossly, some of the ab- 

normal conditions associated with or 
following pregnancy. I realize that these 
articles are far from replete with histo- 
logical and pathological detail. It was 
my hope to make them readable for the 
practitioner and to carry some practical 
information. 

In this article I shall try to point out 
some of the academic principles involved 
in irregular breeding and temporary or 
permanent sterility. While admitting 
that these irregularities are in the greater 
number of cases dependent upon patho- 
logical changes associated with infections 
of the female generative organs, still I 
believe that the number of cases not de- 
pending upon infection are of sufficient 
importance to receive some attention. 

First, the impotency of the male ani- 
mal. My observations have been that a 
vigorous male animal, allowed plenty of 
exercise, is seldom sterile; nevertheless 
in considering the problem of sterility in 
a herd, we should never disregard the 
bull entirely, without first satisfying our- 
selves that the bull has proved or can 
prove an alibi, with particular reference 
to the cows that are not breeding. This 
is not always a simple thing to do, par- 
ticularly in a small select herd where a 
number of the cows are failing to conceive 
and the owner is too choice of his bull, 
or bulls, to allow any outside service. The 
least noticeable deviation of vigor in the 
male or in the structure of the genitals 
should at once arorse suspicion, keeping 
in mind that an animal having every ap- 
pearance of ideal masculinity may by 
microscopical examination of the semen 
be incriminated as responsible for the 


I: my previous article I attempted 


failures of conception in the females. It 
is well to know that male animals are not 
infrequently temporarily infertile, follow- 
ing a febrile condition or injuries involv- 
ing the region of the genitals. 

Albrechtsen classifies the ailments of 
the bull affecting his potency as follows: 
(Page 138, “Sterility of Cows): 

“1: Difficulties in executing the mat- 
ing act, due to obesity, pathological con- 
ditions of the penis, the legs or the feet. 

“2. Disinclination to mate on account 
of malnutrition, lack of exercise, exhaus- 
tion by too frequent cohabitation and sev- 
eral other pathological conditions. 

“3. Impossibility to mate on account 
of the painful condition of the preputium 
or of the penis, paralysis of the penis, 
fracture of the penis or a rupture in the 
cavernous parts of it. 

“4, Complete impotence 
pathological changes in the 
glands.” 

Williams classifies sterility of the male 
as follows (“Williams Obstetrics”, 
Page 124): 


“T. AZOOSPERMIA. 

(a) Congenital Defects 
Testes. 
Anorchidy. 
Congenital malformation and 
tumors. 
Cryptorchidy. 
Hybrids. 
Hermaphrodites. 

Acquired Diseases of the 
Testes and Scrotum. 
Tumors. 

Orchitis and epididymitis. 
Spontaneous degeneration of 
the testicles. 


through 
sexual 


of the 






























Hydrocele. 
5. Torsion of the testicles. 
(c) .Azoospermie from Systemic 
Disease or Debility. 

1. Debilitating systemic disease 
or overwork. 

2. Idleness and overfeeding. 

3. Excessive sexual use. 

4. QOnanism or masturbation. 

“II. Defective Secretions of Accessory 

Glands. 

“III. Inability to Copulate. 

1. Arrested development of the 
penis. 

2. Tumors, hernia, etc., near the 
penis, which serve to mis- 
direct it and prevent its en- 
tering the vulva. 

3. Tumors of the penis and pre- 

puce. 

Penial paralysis. 

5. Excessive erections. Spasm 
of the penis. 


6. Broken or curved penis. 

7. Inflammation of the penis. 

8. Adhesions of the penis to the 
prepuce. 

9. Constriction of the preputial 


opening. Phymosis. 

10. Paraphymosis. 

11. Lumbar or general paraly- 
sis. 

12. Painful disease of the pos- 
terior limbs or other parts. 

13. Size of male. 

14. Age of male. 

“TV. Infectious Diseases.” 
Sterility in the Female. 

In the female, aside from infections, 
there are a number of conditions that 
might be styled congenital and mechani- 
cal interferences which have long been 
recognized as interfering with concep- 
tion, such as congenital defects, tumors, 
senile atrophy, arrest in development, oc- 
clusion of the os uteri, atresia of the 
vagina, dilation of the cervix, persistent 
hymen, rectovaginal fistula, violent ex- 
pulsion efforts following coitus, great 
variation in size of male and female, free 
martins (heifers twinned with bull). 

So tar as I am aware, but little em- 
phasis has been placed on delayed breed- 
ing, lack of exercise, too ltberal feed- 
ing of either concentrated carbohydrates 
or proteins, the tendency being with 
handlers of dairy cattle to narrow the ra- 
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tion, with concentrates high in proteins, 
such as cotton seed meal, oil meal and 
gluten, to encourage milk production. Of 
the high protein feeds that are in com- 
mon use in dairy districts, oil meal is per- 
haps best understood by feeders and best 
tolerated by the animal. Its laxative 
action usually, though not always, sounds 
a warning to the watchful, intelligent 
feeder, when it is being fed in a greater 
quantity than the animal’s digestive tract 
can properly take care of, but unfortun- 
ately even with oil meal, we occasionally 
see a case of pronounced protein poi- 
soning in which prostration precedes the 
diarrhea. 

As to gluten and cottonseed, my obser- 
vations have been that they often have 
an irritating effect on the kidneys and 
bladder, even causing congestion of the 
vagina without evidence of digestive dis- 
turbance. This being so, it is fair to as- 
sume that in their selective action on the 
kidneys, bladder and vagina that the 
uterus and ovaries may also be involved 
in this hyperemia. When I first began 
giving special attention to this matter 
and gathering data as to the influence de- 
layed breeding, lack of exercise and in- 
judicious feeding, played in the role of 
irregular breeding, I felt uncertain as to 
whether these causes could be guilty sep- 
arately, or whether they went hand in 
hand, as is usually the case with cows 
under advanced registry tests. I am now 
quite willing to state that while irregular 
estrum, cystic ovaries and persistent false 
corpora lutei, will be more prevalent in 
herds where all three of these unnatural 
practices are in vogue; nevertheless the 
subjecting of a dairy herd to any one of 
the three will soon prove to the careful 
observer the contrast in reproduction of 
such a herd and one handled so that it 
more nearly approaches nature. 

It has been common knowledge among 
horsemen since the morning stars sang 
together, that the over-fat pudgy mare 
was not the regular breeder, and that all 
mares conceive more promptly and more 
regularly when bred back on the 7th to 
9th day, or on the 28th day (approxi 
mately) and so it is with the dairy cow 
that is bred the second or third time up 
after calving, providing she is fed jt 
diciously and allowed reasonable exercise. 

If one is called to give advice in a 
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herd in which the animals are not con- 
ceiving as regularly and promptly as they 
should, if we can eliminate infections and 
the potency of the bull seems satisfactory, 
and further that the cows are bred rea- 
sonably soon after calving, and are al- 
lowed much out of door life, we are quite 
apt to find most of the trouble due oO 
cystic ovaries and retained yellow bodies. 
If these conditions do not yield at once to 
treatment, it is reasonably certain that the 
animal’s ration is not what it should be. 
Under such conditions we should not 
overlook the advantage of vena sativa in 
the oat. The oat content of the ration 
should greatly supplant, for a time at 
least, any of the other ingredients that 
may act as an irritant to the genito- 
urinary organs. 

The history of a small pure-bred herd 
with which I am familiar, might be of in- 
terest in connection with this discussion. 

The herd consisted of twenty-three ma- 
ture females, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of a few of the older foundation 
cows, had been reared on the premises. 
I had had intimate knowledge of the herd 
for several years. Much attention had 
been given to breeding and the selection 
of the best heifer calves for the herd, 
the cattle receiving better than ordinary 
dairy care, but no attention had been 
given to advanced registry work until 
about three years prior to my first ex- 
amination on account of irregular breed- 
ing. 

The herd was located in a high alti- 
tude, on a rather isolated estate, and not 
the slightest evidence or suspicion of in- 
fection of any sort had ever appeared in 
the herd. Every mature female had been, 
or was under advanced registry test, and 
every animal in the herd was as fat and 
slick as a show animal. During the pre- 
vious two years they had been practically 
constantly housed, to shield them from 
the cold of winter and the heat and flies 
in summer. They were kept right on 
their tip toes under the supervision of 
one of the best cattle feeders, receiving 
as much concentrates as they could take 
care of and as narrow as could be fed 
and still hold flesh. They were ordinarily 
not bred until six months or later after 
freshening, but one day the owner dis- 
covered that some of the cows which he 
supposed to be pregnant for several 


months, were not showing the usual signs 
of pregnancy. I made an examination 
of every mature female, the result show- 
ing that approximately 70 per cent of the 
herd were not pregnant and that over 60 
per cent of this number were either sup- 
posed to be several months pregnant or 
had been repeatedly bred for a year or 
more. 

An examination revealed persistent 
false corpora lutei in every case where the 
animal had shown no evidence of estrum 
for months; cvstic ovaries were found in 
every one of the other animals and in the 
case of one old cow that had always been 
an irregular breeder, the horns were en- 
larged and contained considerable ca- 
tarrhal exudate. As might be expected, 
the uteri of some of the others were 
flabby and lacked tone. 

The treatment in every case, consisted 
in crushing the cysts, dislodging the 
yellow bodies, massaging the uterus, and 
vaginal douching with salt solution. Not 
an instrument or uterine irrigation of any 
kind was used. The grain ration was 


changed by adding more crushed oats, 
reducing the cotton seed and gluten con- 


tent, and the cattle were allowed several 
hours’ freedom daily in paddocks, with 
the result that 35 per cent conceived 
promptly from one treatment, 42 per cent 
from the second treatment repeated ten 
days later, and all the rest conceived from 
the third treatment, with the exception 
of the old cow with catarrh of the uterus. 
The catarrhal condition cleaned up en- 
tirely after the third massaging, but it 
required seven treatments extending 
over a period of three months, before the 
cystic conditions of the ovaries were cor- 
rected and the animal successfully bred. 





EXTRA-UTERINE GESTATION IN 
THE COW 

In the winter of 1903, while still a cub 
practitioner, I was called to deliver a 
calf, and found a seven-year-old grade 
cow that had been in labor for about 
fifteen hours. 

Another practitioner had been called 
early in the day and after making an ex- 
amination left, advising the owner to call 
me. On being informed of this, “I sat 
up and took notice,’ as he was an old 
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practitioner and I had been practicing 
alone only a few months. 

On examination, I found the front feet 
and nose of the calf just superior to the 
left ischium, but outside the vaginal 
wall. Further examination disclosed no 
torsion and the cervix small and hard. 
By palpation, the body of the calf was 
located to the left of the vagina and 
uterus, in the normal] position. 

At that time I had not seen the cesarean 
operation in the cow, and as the other 
veterinarians had abandoned the case, 
I was afraid to attempt it. So I told the 
owner that it was a case of extra-uterine 
gestation, and that I could do nothing 
for him. He told me to cut through the 
vagina on his responsibility, and see what 
I could find. 

I did so, and delivered through the in- 
cision, a live, well developed and perfectly 
formed calf. I found the placenta at- 
tached to the outer coat of the uterus 
and the peritoneal roof and wall of the 
abdominal cavity. 1 removed the pla- 
centa and swabbed out the cavity with 
absorbent cotton, and sutured the in- 
cision with catgut. The incision healed 
rapidly, but the cow died from peritonitis. 
The calf was healthy and normal and 
grew to be a fine animal. 

I have no comment to make on the 
manner of operation, as it was done at 
the request of the owner, but I am re- 
porting this as the only case of this kind 
I have seen in the cow.—H. E. J., N. C. 

Repty: The phenomenon of extra-uter- 
ine pregnancy is sometimes almost un- 
believable. It seems strange that nu- 
tritious attachment should occur any 
place but on the mucous membranes of 
the uterus, but we know it occurs in the 
tubes; we have tubular pregnancy, 
ovarian pregnancy and abdominal or 
peritoneal pregnancy but after all 
perhaps this is no less explainable 
than the cases where we have the 
fetus starting to develop in the uterus 
and then the uterus rupturing sufficiently 
to allow a hernia of the fetus into the 
peritoneal cavity without causing death 
of the mother from shock or sufficient 
interference of circulation to cause the 
fetus to perish. I have been called sev- 
eral times to deliver a fetus and found 
it outside the uterus. Cesarean section, 
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of course, is the thing to do, usually, 
however, with the result reported in this 
case. In fact, if I could palpate the fetus 
alongside the vagina, I would by all 
means prefer delivering it through the 
walls of the vagina, than through the 
abdominal walls, but I have never seen 
a case of extra-uterine pregnancy where 
the weight of the fetus had not carried 
it down to the floor of. the abdominal 
cavity. In the case here reported, if the 
uterus had developed but little more in 
size than the non-gravid uterus, the at- 
tachments of the fetal membranes to its 
external side might account for the hold- 
ing cf the fetus in the location reported. 


a: oO 


BROWSING BEST REMEDY FOR 
RESTORING RUMINATION 


What is useful in starting rumination 
in a cow when the rumen ceases to func- 
tionate? I often use coffee, but although 
it is successful in some cases, fails many 
times. Along with it, I use barium 
chloride, antimony and potassium tar- 
trate—F’. K. P., Alabama. 

RepLty: After trying almost every- 
thing we have ever heard of to induce 
an animal to eat and ruminate, we have 
finally largely relied upon good-sized 
doses of nux vomica, capsicum and alco- 
hol with a dose of barium chloride and 
tartar emetic perhaps once or twice a day 
or perhaps once every two days, depend- 
ing on the case. Occasionally we supple- 
ment this treatment with one or two 
small doses of arecolin, hypodermatically, 
and during the seasons of the year when 
there is a bit of grass, soil crops or 
shrubbery growing, we have the animal 
taken out doors one or more times during 
the day. I take it that it is generally 
known among cattle practitioners, that 
a cow with persistent anorexia is almost 
sure to starve to death in her stall, but 
is quite apt to begin eating and rumi- 
nating within an hour or so when driven 
out into a field where there is something 
tempting to browse upon.—J. F. D. 





According to statistics, 72,700,000 pounds 
of wool were consumed in the U. S. in 
Jan. ; 38,200,000 in Jan., 1919, and 65,100,- 
000 in Jan., 1918. 
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Department of Surgery 


By DR. L. A. MERILLAT 


Maintain All Angles of Our Professional Work 


HE skillful handling of domestic animals of all species and the ability 
to execute dextrously and humanely the corrective and curative oper- 
ations they require, are accomplishments that veterinary science can- 

not afford to lose. Entranced with serotherapy, the practitioner seems to be 
making the mistake of neglecting his training in surgery and manipulative 
procedure. The trend contracts our sphere of usefulness and leaves a big 
gap through which empirics enter the profession and by which they find en- 
couragement to encroach upon still broader fields. If we do not keep well 
qualified and willing to perform all of the many minor operations essential 
to the progress of animal husbandry, generally performed by handy owners 
and empirics, movements to enact and to enforce laws against quackery will 
never entirely succeed. Furthermore, if we fail to enlarge the domain of 
major surgery instead of allowing it to shrink we shall fall short of meeting 
the needs of the immediate future. The profession will lose prestige. 

In truth we are of a profession whose bourne has never been sharply 
defined. We may choose to occupy but a limited field or we may by proper 
effort reach out and securely incorporate every little thing veterinary into 
our realm. The practitioner’s attitude will direct the trend, since surg- 
ery with its numerous ramifications offers.a wide range for expansion there 
is real danger in allowing it to lag behind the other branches of medicine. 
And, besides, the day has arrived when the practitioner should step in and 
insist upon performing in a more humane manner every painful operation 
performed upon dumb brutes. It behooves the veterinary practitioner to 
take the initial step in this direction, for sooner or later humanity will demand 
it of us. The brutalizing butchery performed upon every farm in America 
in the name of surgery, by unauthorized individuals, should be relegated 
to history through our efforts; and it will be just so soon as the veterinary 
practitioner chooses to assume the responsibility. 

Furthermore, let us not lose our heads entirely on the great sanitary prob- 
lems to the exclusion of that which has created us and which, after all, 
maintains our integrity as a profession. Our chief mission as practitioners, 
let us bear in mind, is to heal the sick, notwithstanding the fetich that some- 
times attracts us in other directions. If we look facts squarely in the face. 
and do not cloud issues, with high ideals we must admit that it is curative 
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and not preventive medicine that maintains us. 
The one exception today is the work of hog 


to publicly-paid officials. 


cholera vaccination that is so alluring and profitable to the veterinarians oi 
But this is local and may not last, since there is no assur- 


the corn belt. 


The latter belongs largely 


+ 


ance that anti-hog-cholera serum or some other preventives for hog cholera 


like blackleg vaccine, may not be on sale to all comers, from the shelves 
of the country drug store in the near future. 
deprived of its hazards to bring about this result. 


It needs only to be refined and 
Then the practitioner who 


belittles the castration of pigs, calves, lambs, etc., may find that he has un- 
consciously opened the way for many handy men with confidence enough 
to vaccinate as well as to castrate their own animals. 


BLOOD TRANSFUSION IN VETER- 
INARY PRACTICE 

The transfusion of blood from a se- 
lected doner has been an _ established 
procedure in human medicine for over a 
century in the treatment of certain con- 
ditions requiring a new or additional 
blood supply. Veterinarians, although 
constantly in contact with proper indica- 
tions, have never included the procedure 
in their category of curative measures, 
because it has not been found very con- 
venient to transfuse blood from animal to 
animal on account of their restive habits 
and the difficulty of vessel anastomosis. 
The blood-vessel to blood-vessel method 
in vogue until recent years was in fact 
hardly suited to veterinary practice un- 
der the conditions in which the veter- 
inarian usually found his patients at the 
time they required such intervention. 
Today, the Crile method of blood-trans 
fusion offers a means by which we can 
resort to this helpful measure without 
any of the old obstacles intervening. The 
plan consists simply of securing the 
necessary quantity of blood from an avail- 
able doner, adding an anti-coagulant and 
then instilling it into the venous side of 
the circulatory apparatus of the patient. 

The operation can be resorted to where- 
ever the emergency arises, whether in the 
field, stable or hospital. The technic is 
very simple. The mixture advised should 
contain blood, nine parts, and citrate of 
sodium solution, 2 per cent, one part. 
By using a large Leur syringe of 100-cc. 
capacity the operation may be accom- 
plished without exposing the blood to any 
other container. The syringe is first 
loaded with 10-cc. of the citrate solution 
and inserted into a superfical vein, e. g.. 


the jugular, and‘drawn full of blood. The 
syringe is shaken gently to thoroughly 
mix the blood and citrate solution and 
without further ceremony the contents 
are injected into a vein of the recipient. 
The procedure is repeated until the 
amount of blood required has been trans- 
ferred. 

The operation is indicated in veter- 
inary practice for severe traumatisms, 
post-operative shock, post-partum hem 
orrhages, enfeebled heart during opera- 
tions, hemorrhages in general and anemia 
from any cause. To what extent this 
simple measure might be found helpful in 
pneumonia and other enfeebling diseases 
remains to be seen. Tests for hemolysis 
and agglutination are refinements that 
may be aided. 


LARYNGEAL HEMIPLEGIA 
OF THE RIGHT SIDE 

T was at the surgical clinic of the Illi- 
nois State Veterinary Medical As- 
ciation in 1913 or 1914 that a distin- 
guished surgeon, after exposing the in- 
terior of the larynx of a roarer, an- 
nounced to his audience that the subject 
at hand was affected on the right side. 
A number of my old students who had 
heard me make the categorical state- 
ment that such cases were as “rare as 
hen’s teeth,” chided me in open meeting 
for my poor judgment. The stand that 
no real cases of “right roarers” ever exist 
was made after many years of careful 
study of this disease. Beginning in 189% 
and continuing until 1917, in hundreds ot 
roarers operated upon, in innumerable 
postmortem examinations made in the 
field and in the dissecting room, never 
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LARYNGEAL 


had we found a larynx that presented the 
lesions of laryngeal hemiplegia on the 
right side. So when this announcement 
was made by one whose judgment could 
not at that moment be disputed because 
he had the evidence right before -him, 
case number one of right-sided roarers 
went publicly on record. Let us see the 
results. 

The patient was a large black Belgian 
gelding, six years old, a powerful, ambi- 
tious brute and in every way a splendid 
work horse. The roaring was not severe. 
The patient could do ordinary work with- 
out discomfort in breathing, but when 
taxed or excited roared sufficiently to 
annoy the owner and to induce him to 
seek a remedy that would restore his 
favorite work horse to a more perfect 
state. It was thus that the horse found 
its way to the clinic where a diagnosis of 
right-sided roaring was made. 

The mucous membrane was stripped 
from the ventricle of the right side with 
more than the usual difficulty as the posi- 
tion of the subject (having been placed 
on the table for a left operation) was in- 
convenient. Convalescence, however, 
proceeded without complications and the 
horse was put to work in about forty 
days. Several weeks later the owner 
reported that there was no improvement, 
and in disgust offered the horse for sale. 
Desiring to follow this rare creature to 
its grave, I purchased him for a nominal 
sum and shipped him to Ohio to be put 
to farm work. Here it was found that 
the owner was right. The horse was 
still a roarer, and despite the fact that 
none of the usual postoperative complica- 
tions—hardening of the larynx, etc.—ap- 
peared the disease became progressively 
worse. In fact, he became worthless for 
hard farm work, falling with seizures of 
dyspnea and bleeding at the nostrils with 
little provocation. 

In 1916 the horse was presented to a 
small farmer whose work was less ardu- 
ous, with the understanding that it 
Should be available for postmortem ex- 
amination when the disability became 
complete. During the season of 1919 it 
was worked with a tracheotomy tube 
and in February, 1920, was killed and 
used for hog food. At the postmortem 
examination made February 20, 1920, the 
larynx, removed with great care, was 


HEMIPLEGIA 


found to a be a typical specimen of laryn- 
geal hemiplegia of the Jeft side. The 
atrophy of the left musculature was com- 
plete and the arytenoid of the corres- 
ponding side was dropped away below 
the level of its fellow. The right side, 
on the other hand, was entirely free from 
any evidence of paralysis, the muscles be- 
ing full, red and firm. The only abnor- 
mality was the cicatrix of the operation, 
which being well executed had _ nicely 
eliminated the ventricle and left the sur- 
face of the laryngeal lumen smooth. The 
cartilages presented normal flexibility, 
showing no tendency toward hardening. 

Thus after six or seven years of de- 
lusion our search for a case of pharyn- 
geal hemiplegia of the right side must 
be resumed. 





BRIEF RECORD OF EXPERIENCES 
IN THE A. E. F. 
(Continued from Page 207) 


to care well for the animals, and as a 
consequence they improved rapidly into 
splendid condition. Malleination had 
eliminated glanders from the First Army, 
and evacuation had kept mange under 
check. Lymphangitis was never serious 
and influenza had become nil. So on being 
sent to the National Veterinary Schools 
of Alfort, February 3rd, I felt that I left 
behind animals to be proud of, while on 
August Ist their condition beggared de- 
scription. 

My sojourn at Alfort was in the nature 
of a pleasant vacation. I was so well 
received by the Director and the teaching 
staff that I shall always look upon my 
visit of four months there as one of the 
most charming periods of my life. 

Two Japanese chemical students, B. Ta- 
saki and U. Tanaka. have found a new 
toxic substance in the bark of the black 
locust (Robinia pseudacacia) to which 
they have given the name of robitin. A 
reddish brown extract was obtained from 
the bark, which when poured into abso- 
lute alcohol formed a white flocculent 
precipitate. The amount obtained was 
three per cent of the dried bark. Robitin 
is a pure white, odorless, somewhat bit- 
ter hygroscopic, amorphous powder. On 
hydrolysis, it yields glucose and rham- 
nose. 
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Directions for Packing Specimens for Laboratory 
Examination 


1. Gross anatomical lesions, where a bacteriologic examination is desired, are conven- 
ently sent packed in an ample quantity of borax. A corrugated paper or wooden box 
is preferable to an air-tight container (can). As a second choice, such specimens may 
be carefully wrapped in a cloth, wet ina 10 per cent solution of formalin and properly 
boxed. 

2. Specimens of tumors or other tissue, of which a bacteriological examination is 
not desired, may be sent in a 4 per cent formalin solution. 

3. Specimens of blood, pus and body fluids for bacteriological examination or for 
serum tests should be drawn aseptically and sent in sterile containers (small bottles pre- 
viously boiled and cooled), stopped air-tight. It is important that such specimens reach 
the laboratory quickly. If sent by parcel post, they should be sent special delivery 
Usually, it is best to send blood, pus and body fluids by first class mail, special delivery. 
Where the quantity of pus obtainable ts very small, it should be diluted with sterile nor- 
mal salt solution to prevent drying en-route. Sterile containers will be supplied free upon 


request. 


t. In suspected cases of rabies, send the whole head wrapped in a cloth, wet with a 


10 per cent formalin solution. 


FLAVISOL AND BACTERINS FOR 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
Enclosed I am sending you a sample of 

blood drawn from a mule that died within 

an hour after it was first noticed to be sick. 

Nearly all of the animals on the farm have 

had influenza recently, but there was no 

and the outbreak was apparentl: 
about over at this time. 

This animal exhibited no symptoms other 
than it just appeared sick, except perhaps 
standing on the knees, in which positien 
it was found in the morning when the 
owner went to the barn. It was soon down 
on its side, and died within an hour, strug- 
gling some. It was one of the few on the 
place that did not have influenza. 

I have drawn this blood with the strictest 
aseptic precautions, and desire bacteriolog- 
ical examination made of it—L. T. H., 
Ark. 

Repty py Dr. C. A. Zeti: Your sam- 
ple of blood probably did not reach Chi- 


loss 


cago until Saturday afternoon and was not 
delivered to the laboratory until Monday, 
four or five days after it was drawn. Nev- 
ertheless, it arrived in good condition, con- 
clusive evidence of the care with which 
you obtained the sample. 

A bacteriological examination reveals 
enormous numbers of the typical bipolar 
organisms of hemorrhagic septicemia (3. 
equisepticus) and a few streptococci. I 
am inclined to think the latter are the re- 
sult of the influenza that had been present 
in the herd. 

The laboratory findings indicate that the 
mule died of hemorrhagic septicemia. I 


_advise that you give all other horses and 


mules on the farm the prophylactic treat- 
ment of hemorrhagic septicemia bacterins. 
For this purpose we suggest two or three 
injections of bacterins, one dose to he 
given immediately and the second and third 
doses at intervals of three to five days. 
It is also recommended that you give 
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the sick horses and mules immediately an 
intravenous injection of six to eight ounces 
of flavisol (solution of 1 to 500), since 
this treatment has proved highly effective 
in any form of septicemia. 





URTICARIA IN LAMBS 

Kenclosed find a piece of skin taken from 
alamb. There are many lambs in the herd 
affected with similar eruptions. They are 
much depressed, and have edematous swel- 
lings on the head and conjunctiva. Many 
of the ewes also are sick. 

Rep_y: Microscopically, the skin showed 
many elevations of various sizes, some sin- 
gle and some confluent. The papules con- 
tained: clear serum, which microscopically 
revealed no parasites, bacteria or other mi- 
croorganisms, and gave no growth on vari- 
ous media. 

Diagnosis: Urticaria. Such cases are 
usually complicated by conjunctivitis and 
edematous swellings and are in some way 
due to indigestion. They are common in 
animals fed moldy corn. Possibly, these 
manifestations are due to the ingestion of a 
foreign proteid, being similar to hives anil 
hay fever in man.—C. A. Z. 





DIFFERENTIATE BETWEEN 
SNUFFLES AND COCCIDIOSIS 
I am sending you, by prepaid express to- 

day, two dead rabbits, packed in cloths 
saturated with a 10 per cent solution of 
formalin. These animals are from a rab- 
bitry where there has been a considerable 
loss and the rabbits are still dying. 

I have used all sorts of snuffles vaccine, 
but without any benefit. Please let me know 
your laboratory findings, and if advisable, 
make me up an autogenous bacterin for 
these rabbits. 

Repty: The carcasses of the two rab- 
bits you sent were much emaciated. Open- 
ing the abdominal cavity revealed the liver 
studded with numerous nodules of different 
sizes and of a yellowish color. These 
nodules contained a yellowish mass that 
when examined under the microscope, re- 
vealed large numbers of typical Coccidium 
cuniculi, 

The diagnosis therefore is coccidiosis and 
not snuffles. It is very important that vet- 
erinarians keep in mind the possibility of 
coccidiosis in rabbits. It occurs more often 
than is generally supposed, and: of course, 


no bacterin will do any good, though by 
sanitary measures this disease may be con- 
trolled without any serious difficulty. 

When called to a rabbitry, where there 
has been any considerable number of ani- 
mals lost, and there is any reason to sus- 
pect that the trouble may be coccidiosis, 
kill one of the very sick animals and exam- 
ine the liver. A plentiful number of yel- 
lowish nodules may be said to be practically 
diagnostic of this trouble. If they are 
found, do not waste time or money on a 
bacterin; but institute the sanitary meas- 
ures given by Major Saunders for the con- 
trol of this disease in the Journal for Sep- 
tember, 1919, page 435; see also “Rabbit 
and Cat Diseases,” by the same author.— 
A ie 





ABSCESS OF KIDNEY IN COW 

I am sending you, under separate cover, 
a package marked with my address, con- 
taining a specimen of urine of a cow 
presenting the following symptoms and his- 
tory: 

The general condition is fairly good and 
appetite fair, temperature normal ; but there 
is marked difficulty in urination. The urine 


is voided frequently and in small quantities. 
In my own mind, I am satisfied that the 
trouble is due to a calculus, but I should 
like to know what the laboratory findings 


are. 

Repty: Examination of the urine re- 
vealed the following: A dark amber col- 
ored, turbid urine containing an unusual 
amount of sediment, specific gravity 1:024, 
total solids 59.92, reaction alkaline. 

The microscopic examination of the sedi- 
ment revealed a moderate amount of blad- 
der epithelial and many renal epithelial 
cells, many pus cells and many bacteria; 
a marked amount of mucin and calcium salt 
crystals; triple phosphates and amorphous 
phosphates. 

An unusual feature was the presence of 
pus casts, but no granular or hyalin casts. 

Diagnosis: The findings indicate that 
there is pus in the kidney, and some blad- 
der involvement. In my opinion, there is 
probably an abscess in or near the kidney 
and involving it. The case is probably in- 
curable, and it would seem best to send the 
animal to slaughter before there is further 
loss in condition. 
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| should appreciate very much having an 
autopsy report and a specimen of the in 
volved kidney.—C. A. Z. 

CEREBRO-MENINGITIS 
PURULENTA 

By express, | am sending you today, a 
horse’s head. There is little history avail- 
able. The animal acted somewhat queer ; 
lost its appetite; gradually became para- 
lyzed in the front legs and later in the hind 
legs. Mucous membranes were injected, 
and as the animal was wild and appeared 
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to be suffering great pain, it was killed by 
an intravenous injection of chloroform. 

RepLy: The specimen reached the lab- 
oratory in splendid condition. Thank you 
for your care in packing it in a cloth sat- 
urated with formalin. 

The brain was greatly congested. The 
chloroform injection may have had some- 
thing to do with this. On removing the 
surface layers of the brain, to get to Am- 
mon’s horn, a somewhat slimy exudate was 
noticed on the cut surfaces. 

No negri bodies were found in sections 
made from Ammon’s horn, but there were 


Kansas City, Feb. 11-12, 1920. (Continued on next page.) 
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many typical streptococci present that 
proved on cultivation to be streptococci 
pyogenes. 

Diagnosis: Cerebro-meningitis purulen- 
ta. There were no indications of rabies. I 


should be interested to learn if this animai 
had recently suffered from an attack of 
distemper or influenza, or if either of these 
diseases had been prevalent in the neigh- 
borhood recently. 











KINDNESS TO ANIMALS 

As early impressions are the most 
lasting, so kindness and consideration 
should be shown to dumb animals by 
senior practitioners and teachers in the 
presence of pupils, students, and young 
practitioners, in order that the latter should 
early have impressed on their minds that 
one of the functions is to treat animals 
placed under their control as humanely 


as it is possible. 


If the veterinary profession is not the 
leader of humanity to the dumb creature, 
it has mistaken its function. Let it not 
be said in the future, as it has been in 
the past, that our professsion only takes 
a passive, rarely an active, part in put- 
ting down all kinds of cruelties to the 
helpless brute. 

We have every means in our power 
to lessen pain, bodily as well as mental, 
in animals placed under our care for 
treatment in disease, accident, or the de- 
mands of fashion or custom. Example 
of the senior is better than precept to the 
pupil, who is an imitative creature, and 
the replica of his teacher. 


What has the profession to say about 
the killing of horses and other animals 
in the presence of their fellows? Can the 
twitch be replaced by some more humane 


method of restraint? Is the application 
of mustard to the sides in pneumonia 
of the horse a cruel method of treatment? 
These are a few among many other ques- 
tions that require to be answered by the 
veterinary profession. They are interest- 
ing and worthy of a free discussion.—E. 
Wallis Hoare in The Veterinary News, 
London. 





Dr. W. H. Lytle, state veterinarian of Oregon, 
who has just completed a tour of investigation 
in the eastern part of the state, reports that the 
spread of glanders in horses has been checked 
and that the results of the infection have not 
been serious. 


An area of 219,581 square miles remain to 
be freed from the domination of the cattle 
tick. Officials of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, are confident that a large slice of this 
area will be taken out of quarantine as a result 
of the 1920 campaign. 
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SWINE PRACTICE 
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Contagious abortion in swine is becoming wide spread, and during the past year has 
taken a heavy toll of pigs in several states, in some sections as high as thirty per cent of 
the pig crop. Little is known concerning it, and it is important that investigations be 
pushed as rapidly as possible. I will appreciate it very much if readers will send me 
aborted pigs (one from a litter). It is essential that these pigs be packed in borax and 
shipped within a few hours of birth, otherwise decomposition will interfere with the lab- 
oratory and cultural examination. Send pigs from all aborted litters whether the abor- 
tion 1s due to infection or other causes. Mail such history as is available when the pig is 
shipped. Address correspondence and ship specimens to Dr. A. T. Kinsley, New Center 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. You will be promptly advised as to our findings with any 
suggestion we can give regarding your cases. Reports of our findings will be published 


from time to time in these pages. 


Rest 


Tl is frequently necessary to restrain 

swine in making a clinical examina- 
tion, or for the purpose of medication. 
Swine are not cared for individually, 
with the exception of some high-class, 
pure-bred animals, and may resent the 
manipulation necessary in making an 
examination. An occasional boar is 
found that is actually vicious, and the 
handling of such an animal entails some 
danger to the examiner if proper means 
of restraint are not employed. Swine, al- 
though not easily disturbed and excited, 
will show an increased pulse-rate and 
respiration when caught or held, and if 
they are run or excited they will show 
a rise of temperature. Therefore, for the 
purposes of a clinical examination it is 
desirable to restrain them by some meth- 
od that will cause the least disturbance 
possible. In immunizing simultaneously 
against hog cholera, the temperatures 
should be obtained and such procedure of 
restraint adopted as will cause the least 
variation from normal. 

In approaching swine, one should pro- 
ceed slowly and if the swine can be 
scratched on the back or sides, repeating 
the process if the animal attempts to run 


raint 


away, it will usually require only a few 
moments before the animal will lie down 
and permit of a general examination. Lit- 
tle pigs that have not been handled will 
not submit to the method above outlined, 
and it is usually necessary to catch and 
hold them before they can be carefully 
examined. Care should be exercised in 
catching little pigs, as they make known 
their captivity by squealing, which irri- 
tates and frequently makes otherwise do- 
cile sows vicious. 

When swine cannot be approached as. 
above indicated, they should be driven 
into a small pen, or alley, or hurdles may 
be used to confine them in a small space, 
where if care is used they can be manipu- 
lated, carefully observed, and their tem- 
peratures obtained. Pens six feet square 
or a little larger, when properly arranged 
in reference to gates, provide a very con- 
venient means of controlling pigs and 
shoats to obtain temperatures prior to 
hog-cholera immunization. Crates are 
now a common equipment on many 
farms and will be found convenient for 
confining a hog while making an exam- 
ination. It is usually not difficult to drive 





RESTRAINT 


a hog through properly arranged alleys 
into a crate. 

Vicious boars or other swine can usu- 
ally be restrained by a snare made of 
wire, either plain or cabled, or a cord or 
rope, placed over the upper jaw and se- 
cured by fastening to a post or other ob- 
ject. The ensnared animal will invariably 
pull backward, making the snare taut. A 
twitch may be similarly employed. When 
it is necessary to hold a hog by force it 
should be seized by a leg, the ears or 
both, and thrown on its side. Large 
hogs can be thrown down by two men. 
‘One man should grasp a hind leg and 
the other man the ears, and by a quick 
movement the hog is thrown onto its 
side, and can be so held by placing one 
knee on its neck. This method of restraint 
causes struggling and excitement of the 
animal, and is therefore not advisable for 
the purpose of making a careful physi- 
cal examination except for the examina- 
tion for scabies or other conditions in 
which there are no systemic distur- 
bances. If swine are difficult to catch in 
a large enclosure they may be given a 
small quantity of feed and then caught 
by slipping up behind them and seizing 
a hind leg. 

In some instances where hurdles, small 
pens or alleys are not available for con- 
fining swine, it may be necessary to snare 
the animals by means of a rope in which 
a noose is provided. Such a snare may 
be arranged over a trough, catching the 
hog by the upper jaw, or the noose may 
be placed on the ground and the hog 
caught by the foot. 

Restraint of swine for medication and 
the successful administration of medi- 
caments offers considerable difficulty. 


When it is possible, medicaments are ad- 
ministered in feed or water, and this has 
been found to be efficacious in many in- 
stances and is desirable when the desired 
results can be obtained. 

When medicaments are to be given by 
mouth, it may be necessary to use a 
speculum or gag to open the mouth. By 
the use of a metal dose syringe with a 
four to six-inch nozzle, fluids may be ad- 
ministered without the use of a specu- 
lum or gag. 

Capsules containing drugs designed to 
destroy or expel worms are usually ad- 
ministered by means of a swine’ balling 
gun. Such capsules are usually given 

















This Boston Bull bitch, on losing her pups, prompt- 
ly adopted a litter of Duroc pigs and nursed them, as 
shown above, thus doing her bit in conservation. 


to pigs weighing from 40 to 100 pounds. 
A convenient method of restraining for 
the purpose of giving capsules to pigs of 
this size is to catch them by both fore- 
legs, straddling the back and raising the 
pig sufficiently high so that only the 
hind feet will remain on the ground. The 


Self-Feeders for Thriving Pigs. 
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pig usually squeals and the operator can 
then introduce the balling gun and de- 
posit the capsule into the pig’s pharynx. 
Care must be exercised in the giving of 
capsules by means of a balling gun, or 
the capsule may be deposited in the di- 
verticulum or pocket in the superior part 
of the pharynx, or the gun may be thrust 
through the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx and cause serious trouble. Ex- 
tensive losses of pigs have occurred as a 
result of improper administration of cap- 
sules. Some prefer to use a long forceps 
for the administration of capsules to pigs. 

For the immunization of swine against 
hog cholera, swine plague, mixed infec- 
tion and pig scour, various devices have 
been recommended for the restraint of 
the animals. Small pigs and_ shoats 
weighing up to 100 pounds may be re- 
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strained as for the administration of cap- 
sules. Some practitioners have found it 
convenient to use a V-shaped trough in 
which the animal is secured by hobbles 
or ropes or held by an assistant. The 
trough may be used almost vertically or 
it may be placed in a horizontal position, 
When used in a horizontal position a 
loop of rope may be used to control the 
pig’s head by placing the loop over the 
head and an assistant placing his foot on 
the other end and applying some weight 
to it. Such equipment does not require 
many assistants and is usually so con- 
structed that it can be folded and carried 
by the practitioner. Special tables have 
been designed for this purpose, some of 
them are equipped with a scale that 
weighs the hog, thus enabling the opera- 
tor to estimate dosage very accurately. 


Anesthesia 


( sotepigemnd speaking, anesthesia is 
seldom resorted to in swine. Most 
books on surgery and articles in periodi- 
cals rarely more than mention swine 
anesthesia. Possibly this is due to the 
fact that surgical operations on swine are 
not common. Certain conditions develop 
in swine in which surgical interference 
becomes a necessity, and therefore some 
definite method of anesthetizing is of 
distinct advantage. 
Indications 

Anesthesia in swine is indicated in all 
cases requiring major surgical operations, 
such as cesarean section, scirrhous cord, 
etc. 

Anesthetics and Administration 

Chloroform has been used and some- 
times produces desirable results. The 
A. C. E. mixture is less dangerous and 
usually as effective az chloroform. Swine 
are rather susceptible to chloroform and 
the various chloroform combinations and 
such agents must be used with care, 
otherwise poisoning and death may oc- 
cur. When chlorofrom or the A. C. E. 
mixture is used, it should be given slow- 
ly by inhalation and considerable quan- 
tities of air must be admitted to prevent 
poisoning. 

Ether may be used for a general anes- 
thetic in swine but must be carefully ad- 
ministered. 


Chloral hydrate is probably the anes- 
thetic that is most applicable to swine, 
as it is much less dangerous than chloro 
form or ether. Chloral is easily adminis- 
tered in solution by rectal injection. The 
usual dose is one dram per 100-pound 
weight of the hog. It requires about 
twenty minutes to produce stupor, al- 
though in some cases profound anes- 
thesia will result within twenty minutes 
after the chloral has been administered. 

Some practitioners use a combination 
of chloral and chloroform, administering 
the chloroform about fifteen to twenty 
minutes after the chloral is injected. This 
combination should be employed in cases 
in which it is necessary to maintain an- 
esthesia for a long period of time. 





CAN A VACCINATED HOG LOSE 
ITS IMMUNITY? 

On Dec. 8th, 1919, a thoroughly com- 
petent veterinarian in this locality vaccinat- 
ed 14 white sows and 19 pigs. They were 
healthy at the time. He used 30 mils of 
virus and 2,200 mils of serum. 

On Feb. 11th, 1920, on the same farm 
this veterinarian was again called upon to 
vaccinate 60 shotes. They were also in good 
health. He used 60 mils of virus and 3,000 
mils of serum. 

On Feb. 25th, 1920, the owner moved to 
another farm some eight miles distant, and 
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all these hogs were driven cross country to 
destiiation. The weather was very cold 
and deep snow covered the ground. 

At destination these hogs were placed in 
a very drafty and poorly constructed build- 
ing with a low ground floor and bad walls. 

One week later eight of these hogs were 
sick and all showed purple skin lesions, the 
entire bellies and thighs being purple. Au- 
topsy of one revealed highly injected lymph- 
glands and a few well defined and isolated 
petechiae on the kidneys. Antemortem 
temperatures were 106 and 107° F. Seven 
out of the eight died. The eighth hog re- 
covered and none of the other hogs de- 
veloped the sickness, 

Did these hogs because of this exposure 
lose their immunity? hea 2. oy, ae 

Reply: From your description, the le- 
sions found in the hogs that died after be- 
ing driven from one premise to another, 
are, generally speaking, in accord with those 
of hog cholera. We must not lose sight of 
the fact, however, that paratyphoid infec- 
tion produces the discoloration of the skin 
of the belly, congestion of lymph-glands and 
hemorrhages in the kidney, as well as a high 
temperature, and it is possible that this con- 
dition may have been due to some such in- 
fection rather than to hog cholera. 

Again, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the virus may have been in the fat of 
the eight or nine hogs mentioned, and may 
never have been actually absorbed, conse- 
quently, the immunity produced would be 
passive only, and when these hogs entered 
the new premises they may have come in 
contact with virulent virus that overcame 
the passive immunity and resulted in the 
development of cholera.—A. T. K. 





EVIDENCE FAILS TO SHOW 
DETRIMENTAL RESULTS 
FROM VACCINATION OF 
PREGNANT SOWS 

I am in receipt of a complaint to the ef- 
fect that sows vaccinated at the eighth week 
of pregnancy abort. 

I have vaccinated many sows at earlier 
stages of pregnancy and at later stages, with 
very few bad results. I do not recall ever 
vaccinating at just the eighth week. 

Will your experience bear out the state- 
ment that sows vaccinated at the eighth 
week of pregnancy are more apt to abort as 
a result of vaccination than sows vaccinated 
at any other stage of pregnancy. 


It is taken for granted in every instance 
that the utmost care was exercised in the 
handling of these sows. In no instance were 
they thrown down. A snub was placed on 
the nose and they were vaccinated behind 
the ears and elbows while standing — 
is, 5. a, ae 

Repty: So far as my knowledge goes 
and the reports of veterinarians who have 
immunized large numbers of swine, I do not 
believe that there is any evidence to justify 
the statement that sows vaccinated during 
the eighth week of pregnancy are any more 
apt to abort as a result of vaccination than 
if vaccinated at any other time. In the ex- 
perience of veterinarians, abortion in preg- 
nant sows, the result of immunization, is not 
due to action of the serum and virus, but to 
injury incidental to handling —A. T. K 


OSTEOPOROSIS OF EQUIDAE 

According to Ch. Conreur, veterinarian 
of Rio de Janeiro, writing in the An- 
nales de Medecine Veterinaire, Decem- 
ber, 1919, osteoporosis is purely a para- 
sitic disease analagous to ankylostomiasis 
of hunting dogs, strongylosis of sheep 
and goats, esophagostomiasis of bovines 
and ankylostomiasis of man. The cylicos- 
tomes are the etiologic agents, and the 
author insists the most appropriate term 
for the disease would be “cylicostomia- 
sis.” The insufficient mineralization of 
the bones of the young and demineraliza- 
tion of those of adults constituting the 
entities we know under the names of 
osteomalacia, osteoporosis, rickets, etc., 
are only different manifestations of para- 
sitic maladies. 

The conclusions are the results of an 
extensive official research for the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of the United States 
of Brazil and of personal observations 
continued over several years in regions 
where the disease plays havoc with 
young horses. 

Parasitic remedies have never failed to 
bring good results, and preventive mea- 
sures instituted in especially selected es- 
tablishments where the disease was ram- 
pant proved equally effectual. 

Dr. Walter Owen, veterinarian, 77 years old, 
residing near Red Oak, Mo., dropped dead in 
the barnyard on the farm where he had re- 
sided for forty-three years. He left a wife, 
five children and twenty-three grandchildren. 
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Contents of a Medicine Case 


Here is a problem that is perplexing me 
and I am sure it is perplexing a goodly 
portion of the several hundred students 
who will graduate in the next few weeks. 

What drugs and in what quantities 
should a young graduate carry with him, 
if he be limited to forty bottles? 

What should the practitioner’s medicine 
case include? 

How many antiseptics and what? 

How many fluid extracts? 

What hypodermic and other tablets? 

What biologics should he carry with him 
at all times in general practice?—L. R. 
Tenn. 

Repty By E. T. BAKER: 1. You can 
treat the world with less than twenty bot- 
tles, and after you practice ten years, about 
four bottles will be all you will need. For 
the ordinary emergency case, you will find 
four-ounce bottles of fluid extract nux vom- 
ica, aromatic spirits of ammonia, tincture of 
iodin, colic mixture, antiseptic (preferably 
with a pleasant odor), and several other 
drugs, sufficient, depending on the season, 
and locality. 

2. One will find two or three cases best. 
One, emergency, for common colics, bloats, 
impactions, etc. One for wire-cuts, surgery, 
etc. One for obstetrics. These can be car- 
ried in a car very easily. For town calls, 
when one walks, a small physician’s grip is 
very convenient. After a little experience, 
you will be able to form two-thirds of your 
diagnoses over the phone and be prepared. 
Always carry the essentials, such as hypo 
case and syringe, trocar and small pocket 
case of instruments. 

The common emergency case may well in- 
clude the common medicines enumerated 
above: cotton and bandages; tourniquet (a 
good one can be made from an old inner 
tube); tincture of iron; formalin (for 
bloat) ; probe; hypo case and syringe; dose 
syringe, needles and suture and needle-hold- 
er; obstetric forceps; rubber gloves, and 
several towels. Carrying plenty of towels in 


a grip will prevent bottle breakage. There 
are no two grips alike, and what might suit 
one will be inconvenient for another. 

3. The question of antiseptics is an im- 
portant one. Those with an objectionable 
odor, as lysol, creolin, or with staining prop- 
erties, as potassium permanganate, can be 
well dispensed with. Asepsis in veterinary 
work is greatly overestimated. The young 
practitioner usually goes in for too strong 
solutions. He overlooks a saturated solu- 
tion of boric acid, or very weak copper sul- 
phate or carbolic acid of mercuric iodid 
solution. For dairy work there are several 
good disinfectants with a pleasant odor put 
out by commercial firms, and soon you will 
be using these for almost everything. Re- 
member, cost is something to be reckoned 
with. At college, where the state pays the 
bill, it is different, but when you run up a 
drug bill of $60 in one month and only col- 
lect $55 to pay everything, there will be 
some earnest thought given to reducing the 
drug bills. 

4. One can carry as many fluid extracts 
as his grip will hold, but several will be 
enough. One thing the young practitioner 
frequently neglects to do is to disguise and 
deodorize his solutions for his own protec- 
tion. However, this will come home to him, 
and he will see his folly. For example, a 
young veterinarian treated a case of az0- 
turia with straight oleum terebinth. Now, 
everyone in that neighborhood is using it 
for every ailment, and very few calls come 
in from that locality. Be accommodating, 
and don’t be afraid to give your clients help- 
ful hints about feeding and general care, but 
remember, the average rancher regards you 
as a necessary evil, and only to be called 
after the efforts of himself, his father, his 
father-in-law, and all the neighbors who can 
be summoned, have failed. 

5. Such hypo tablets, as lobelin, pilocar- 
pin, arecolin, eserin, strychnin, atropin, 
H-M-C, morphin, apomorphin, quinin, and 
urea hydrochlorid, are useful. Others, as 
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hyoscyamin, ergotin, codein, and the like, 
may be carried. You will find the cap off a 
small thermos bottle fine for making up the 
solution in, being unbreakable. A  two- 
ounce bottle of boiled water can be carried 
for this purpose. Always carry plenty of 
hypo needles, as it is embarrassing to be 
ten miles from home, and have the only one 
“bust” at a critical moment. Don’t over- 
look camphorated oil as a good general hy- 
podermic stimulant; it can be used almost 
any time. A good rule in using hypos is to 
administer something harmless when you 
don’t know what the matter is. Some vet- 
erinarians and ranchers are able to make an 
infallible diagnosis evety time, but most of 
us are only human. 

6. Again, much depends on the season 
and locality. In hog-raising communities, 
one should be prepared with serum, virus, 
and pituitrin. In general, one can carry a 
few influenza and polyvalent bacterins, and 
in the spring, navel-ill bacterins. I have a 
little well-made box in which is carried a 
few of almost every kind necessary in rou- 
tine practice. Tuberculin, mallein, and 
such diagnostic agents may be carried. 
Blackleg vaccine and hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia bacterin are often needed. In dairy 
practice, mastitis and metritis bacterins may 
be used. While biologics are very good in 
their places, and will give wonderful results 
when correctly used, don’t pin your faith 
on them, and do not expect too much from 
them. A conservative prognosis, rather 
grave diagnosis and rational treatment will 
make more money than a medicine case “of 
forty bottles.” Keep up on the latest treat- 
ments and read the current journals. 

Repty By Dr. W. H. Wetcu: I under- 
stand this as referring to what drugs his 
pharmacy should contain, as his succeeding 
question enquires relative to the contents of 
his medicine case. Personally, due to the in- 
fluence of old “Hi Cost,” I am doing the 
bulk of my practice with a vastly different 
line of drugs from that used before the 
war. Many useful drugs have been elimi- 
nated, and the substitution of cheaper ones 
made, and it is toward this end that I am 
directing the attention of the young gradu- 
ate. 

I do not believe that the average veteri- 
narian has chosen this profession solely for 
the benefit of “his sickness,” and while it 
is nothing short of malpractice and criminal 
negligence to withhold the use of a speci- 
fically indicated drug in a critical case, it is, 
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on the other hand, a useless waste of money 
to administer a high-priced drug, where a 
cheaper one will answer as effectually. The 
young graduate leaves school, deeply im- 
pressed with the wonderful virtues of many 
drugs; ultimately, he will do the bulk of 
his entire practice with fifteen to twenty, 
although the average veterinarian would 
feel himself severely handicapped were he 
absolutely limited to the use of forty drugs. 
No man can be successful in the employ- 
ment of any drug, until he has learned how 
to use it. A thorough working knowledge in 
the practical administration of a dozen 
drugs is of far more value to the young 
graduate than the theoretical knowledge of 
the entire materia medica. Since, I believe, 
all veterinary colleges now require the stu- 
dent to spend his vacation periods “seeing 
practice’ with a practitioner, I would 
strongly urge the young graduate to begin 
his practice by using those drugs whose vir- 
tues he has seen exemplified by his precep- 
tor during that time. Ultimately, through 
reading and fraternizing with his profes- 
sional brethren, many others will be added 
to his armamentarium, but until he has 
reached that stage of his career, where he 
has acquired confidence in himself, my ad- 
vice is, “Stick to the drugs that you know.” 
For a country practice, with a forty-bottle 
limit, I submit the following: 
ll. Ex. Nux Vomica, or Aqueous Nux. 
il. Ex. Gelsemium. 
Fl. Echanacea 
*], Ex. Zingiber, or Capsicum. 
‘|, Ex. Ergot. 


I'l. Ex. Aconite, or Veratum Viride. 
El. Ex. Digitalis, or Convalaria. 
Kl. Ex. Cannabis Americana. 

Tine. Iodin. 

Tine. Ferri Chloridi 

Spirits Ammonia Aromaticus. 
Spirits Terebinthine. 

Sulphuric Ether. 

Concentrated Liqua Potassa Arsenitis. 
Dist. Ex. Hamamelis. 

Aqua Ammonia. 

Liq. Cresolis Comp. U. S. P. 
Protargol, Argyrol, or Argenta Nitras. 
Pd. Potassa Nitras. 

Pd. Potassa Permanganas. 

Pd. Sodium Hyposulphite. 

Pd. Boracic Acid. 

Pd. Salicyclic Acid. 

Pd. Ammonium Chloridum. 

Pd. Acetate Lead. 

Pd. Zinci Sulphas. 

Pd. Calcium Sulphid. 

Pd. Hydrarg Bin-iodid. 

Pd. Cantharides, or Chinese Beetles. 
Pd. Chloral Hydrate Crys. 
Acetanilid Cryst. 
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Aloes, or Aloin. 

Epsom Salts. 

Lanolin, Petrolatum, or Vaselin. 
Polarine, Linseed or Castor Oil. 
Arecolin Hydrobromid. 
Strychnia Sulphas. 

Lobelin Sulphas. 

Sodium Cacodylate. 

Tetanus Antitoxin. 

If you intend practicing in the country, 
do not be afraid of purchasing too large a 
medicine case. Carry as large an assort- 
ment of useful drugs as possible, that will 
enable you to prescribe temporary treatment 
for any ordinary case. In addition you 
should carry already prepared, a blistering 
ointment, an antiseptic, astringent, dusting 
powder, and liniment ; bandages and cotton, 
empty capsules, and if you so desire, a stock 
fever mixture, and a stock colic mixture. 

3. A practitioner should never habitu 
ly confine himself exclusively to the use of 
one or two antiseptics. There are many 
cresylic acid preparations ; bichlorid tablets 
of different colors, potassa permanganate, 
boracic acid, chlorazene, and many others. 
Do not be afraid of having too many dif- 
ferent kinds, and vary them so that your 
clientele will not be repeatedly receiving the 
same antiseptic for wire cuts, punctures, 
abrasions, etc. 

t. The list given above. If like some 
veterinarians, you think you cannot prac- 
tice without belladonna, you may add stra- 
monium, as it possesses all the essential 
qualities of belladonna for our use, and is 
much cheaper. 

5. Arecolin, strychnia, lobelin, and if so 
desired, morphin, as hypodermics. Other 
useful tablets are the 3-grain sulpho-carbo- 
late compound for oral administration. 

6. Tetanus antitoxin; strep-staph-coli 
bacterins are at times useful. Sodium ca- 
codylate may be carried for occasional use. 

Repty ny M. R. P., Conn.: It would 
be vastly interesting to compare the con- 
tents of a recent graduate’s case (filled 
with his indispensable drugs) with that of 
a practitioner of ten or fifteen years’ ex- 
perience. While the former feels “limited 
to forty bottles,” the latter would probably 
feel overburdened with that number. 

My suggestion would be to carry as few 
liquids as possible. They have a_ bad 
habit of making a mess. For small ani- 
mals, one can carry a large number of 
tablets in a small case which will slip into 
a corner of vour bag. Tablets for large 
animals are also easily carried. Among 
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these, the following are very satisfactory; 
Barium Chlorid. and Tartar Emetic Tablets. 

‘ “White Lotion” Tablets. 
Liquor Potassit Arsenitis (Fowler’s) Tablets 
Sulphocarbolates or Pheno Sulphate Tab! 
Bichlorid of Mercury Tablets. 
Chlorazene Tablets. 
Choral Hydrate Crystals or Tablets. 


The following can also be carried with- 


out much trouble: 

Uterine Capsules. 

Equine Cathartic Capsules. 

Canine Vermifuge Capsules. 

Bovine Purgative. 

Blistering Ointment. 

Mastitis Ointment. 

Dusting Powder (individual cans). 

My supply of liquid drugs is about as 
follows: 

Tincture Iodin. 

Aromatic Spirits of Ammonia. 

Ol. Terebinthinz. 

Lysol. 

Spirits Aetheris Nitrosis. 

Liquor Ammonii Acetatis. 

Fluid Extract Nucius Vomice. 

Fluid Extract Gemianne. 

My hypodermic tablets are carried in 
small case in bag. Of these the following 
are most frequently used: 

Arecolin Hydrobromid. 

Aconitin Hydrobromid. 

Hyoscin Hydrobromid. 

Glonin. 

Strychnin Sulphate. 

Atropin Sulphate. 

Apo Morphin Hydrochlorid. 

Quinin and Nua Hydrochlorid. 

Pilocarpine Hydrochlorid. 

Cocain Hydrochlorid. 

Morphin Sulphate. 

H.C. 


Biological products I prefer to leave at 
the office where they will not be damaged 
by frost or heat. I usually carry a few 
ampules of the following: 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin (swine and 
cattle). 

Mastitis Bacterins. 

Metritis Mixed Bacterins. 

Polyvalent Bacterin (equine). 

Canine Distemper Bacterin. 

Canine Distemper Serum. 

Ophthalmic Mallein Discs. 

Pituitrin. 

State regulations and the diseases preva- 
lent in one’s locality govern the selection 
of biologics. As an example, equine in- 
fluenza bacterin is rarely needed in my 
practice. Blackleg vaccine is never need- 
ed, and few clients would pay for anti- 
hemorrhagic septicemia serum. Anti-hog 
cholera serum and virus must be secured 
from the state on the owner’s application. 
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[nyuiries made when calls are received 
will enable you to select additional drugs 
or biological products to add to your medi- 
cine case for individual cases. 

I doubt if any practitioner could satis- 
factorily fill a medicine case for another, 
therefore I make this initial supply of 
drugs comparatively small. Experience 
will show how to enlarge your collection. 

This winter has emphasized the need for 
a light case as the lightest bag gets mighty 
heavv as one wades through the drifts. 

Repry By F. M. M., Ja.: The quantity 
and variety of drugs to be carried in the 
medicine case in general practice depends 
upon the volume of one’s practice; the 
kind of practice that demands most of 
one’s attention. and last but not least the 
season and the diseases that are most 
prevalent. Do not try to carry a whole 
drug store with you, nor anv great amount 
of any drug or drugs. The longer they 
are in vour case or car on consecutive trips, 
the more packages will leak and become 
unsightly, and large bottles be more likely 
to be broken. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR MEDICINE TO BE 
CARRIED IN MEDICINE CASE 
CONSTANTLY 

Tr. Iodin. 

Fluid Extract Nux Vomica. 
Fluid Extract Gentian. 
Fluid Extract Ginger 

(The above about three times the amount of 

any of the other fluid extracts.) 
Fluid Extract Digitalis. 
Fluid Extract Gelsemium. 
Fluid Extract Pilocarpus. 
Fluid Extract Aconite. 
Fluid Extract Phytolacca. 
Camphorated Ethereal Oil. 
Olive Oil use as a base. 
Monsel’s Powder. 
Acetanilid. 

Chloral Bromides. 
Aromatic Spirits Ammonia. 
Sulphocarbolates. 


Hypodermic Tablets 
(Tubes of 10 Tablets) 
Atropin, 14-% gr. 
Arecolin, 4 gr. 
Cocain, 2 gr. 
Digitalin, 4 gr. 
Morphin, 3 gr. 
Strychnin, 4 gr., 2 tubes. 
Lobelin, 1/10 gr., 2 tubes. 
Sodium Cacodylate, 45 gr. in a 25 cc. dilution. 


Other Tablets 
Normal Saline. 
Sulphocarbolates. 
Pot. Nitrate. 
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Antiseptics 
Pot. Permanganate. 

Liquor Cresolis. 

Bismuth Subnitrate and Salol. 


Biologics 
Tetanus Anti-toxin. 


Capsules 
Physic Boluses. 
Uterine. 
Reek’s. 
Empty. 
Ointments 
Capsicum or Mustard. 
Zinc Oxid. 
Blister. 
Petrolatum. 
Escharotic. 


SEASONAL DRUGS AND BIOLOGICS, TO 
BE CHANGED FROM TIME TO TIME 
AS THE SEASON OR CONDI- 
TIONS DEMAND 
Fluid Extracts 
Ergot. 
Viburnin. 
Tr. Opium. 
Oleum Menthe Piperite. 
Castor Oil. 
Hypodermic Tablets or Products 
Pituitrin. 
Digitalin and Sodium Chlorid. 
Nuclein. 
Aconitin. 
Adrenalin. 


Equine worm powders. 

Equine louse powders. 

Fowler’s solution tablets. 

Chicken cholera tablets. 

Salicylic acid tablets. 

White lotion tablets. 

Powder alum and sod. nitrate tablets. 
Swine worm capsules. 


Ointments 
Yellow Oxid. 
Phytolacca. 


Biological Products 

Black Leg Filtrate or Aggressin. 
Influenza Bacterins and Serum. 
Polyvalent Bacterins. 
Swine Mixed Bacterins. 
White Scour Bacterins. 
Abortion Bacterins. 
Anti-Streptococcic Serum. 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia 

sheep and swine. 


Bacterins for cattle. 





POLL-EVIL OR CARCINOMA. 


I have a horse which has had a sore spot 
about eight inches behind the poll for about 
eighteen months. It had been treated by 
a veterinarian before I saw it. The cause 
is not known positively, but it was probably 
a prick with a fork or a nail. 
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When I first saw it it looked like a 
chronic ulcer. I cast the animal and cut 
around the edges down until I reached 
absolutely fresh tissue. After washing with 
creolin solution, the hemorrhage ceased and 
the wound was painted with iodin. After a 
week’s daily treatment with iodin without 
great change, I used dichloramine-T as 
directed in the circular. I continued this 
about two weeks but healing was very slow. 
Then I washed the wound several times 
daily with a one per cent chlorozene solu- 
tion, but the wound refused to heal. Then 
I touched it up every second day with 
silver nitrate. Now I am using a ten per 
cent solution of silvol once a day. There 
was no pus and no discharge except a 
sticky serum-like fluid. The discharge has 
stopped but the wound is not healed. Two 
raw spots about the size of a quarter per- 
sist, although a space of about one inch 
between them has healed. I should like to 
know if there is anything that can be ap- 
plied to stimulate healing; whether firing 
with a hot iron would be of any benefit now. 
I used the hot iron some time back. What 
should I do? It sure is a sticker for me 
and I would appreciate any suggestions. I 
have given several doses of polyvalent bac- 
terins.—F. G. R., Mass. 

Repty: If the symptoms are accurately 
described and you have made sure that there 
is no underlying cavity or. fistulous tract 
it would be pretty safe to diagnose this 
case as cancer. Sarcoma in the musculature 
of horses is by no means rare, and when 
surface granulations do not cicatrize as in 
this case one is justified in predicting 
malignancy and handling the case accord- 
ingly. The ulcerous area should be ex- 
tirpated with a liberal amount of adjacent 
tissue. Then if the cavity still refuses to 
behave as healthy tissues should, but instead 
takes on the same indolent state, the di- 
agnosis of cancer may be .made without 
hesitating. In view of the location, however, 
poll-evil must be excluded by a proper ex- 
amination for fistulous tracts—L. A. M. 


TROUBLE PROBABLY DUE TO 
HEAT STROKE 


Below is a description of a case I have 


under observation. Any information as to 
diagnosis and treatment will be very much 
appreciated. 

Subject: A bay mare, weight 1,600 
pounds, age thirteen years. 

The first symptoms of trouble were noted 
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in June of last year, while the owner was 
using her in excavating a cellar. At that 
time she showed symptoms of a mild heat 
stroke, but was left standing in the shade 
for a while, and in a day or so seemed nor- 
mal. The next appearance of trouble was 
noted a month or two later, in the hay field, 
when she seemed dull, lost her appetite and 
as the owner stated, seemed to have blind 
staggers. Since that time, she has worked 
practically every day, but continues to show 
symptoms of trouble, the symptoms gradu- 
ally become more aggravated. 

She never lies down, but prefers to sleep 
standing up, occasionally falling down. 
When standing, she always has her head 
down and if in harness, leans heavily on the 
collar. When driving on the road, her body 
leans to the right side. When turned loose, 
she will turn in a circle several times, al- 
ways to the right side. When called upon 
to do extra heavy work, she knuckles at the 
front fetlock. 

Her appetite is always fairly good, tem- 
perature normal, heart beats 30 per minute. 
Her general condition is good, though she 
is not as fat as usual. When she goes into 
the stable, she knows enough to turn to the 
right in the direction of her stall, but does 
not seem to know enough to turn into the 
stall, and as the owner states, acts as though 
blind, though her eyesight seems perfectly 
normal. 

I trust some fellow practitioner may be 
able to throw some light on the subject— 
H. R. McE., Manitoba. 

Repty By Dr. W. W. WEtcH: Without 
the appended history, one might be inclined 
to diagnose a tumor pressing on the left 
side of the brain. However, when the his- 
tory is considered, it seems to be a sequel of 
heat stroke ; a chronic meningo-encephalitis, 
with probable adhesions, effusion; and hy- 
pertrophy of meninges. 

Recovery at this late date, seems improb- 
able, as too many pathological changes have 
taken place. The following treatment may 
be attempted, and abandoned if no improve- 
ment be shown in six to eight weeks. 

Biniodid of mercury incorporated in lan- 
olin, as a blister applied to poll as often as 
conditions will permit; a thorough aloetic 
purge every seven to ten days; iodid of po- 
tassium pushed to its maximum; and if the 
animal be of sufficient value, a two to four- 
grain dose of pilocarpin administered every 
other day, to profuse salivation, and dia- 
phoresis, liqua potassa arsenitis during con- 
valescence. 
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Hydrotherapy Successful in Impaction and 
Obstruction 


Having been located for a quarter of a 
century in a locality where the general 
custom is to sell the best and feed the 
rest, we have had ample opportunity to 
observe the various colics of the horse. 
It is usually practicable to hold autopsies 
in fatal cases, and in this way we are 
able to determine the correctness of di- 
agnosis and the effects of therapeutic 
agents used. 

Subacute impactions of the large colon 
are common, and as they frequently oc- 
cur in the spring, when the animal is on 
part grass rations after a long winter on 
“roughage”, we think “atony” the most 
expressive term. Most of our cases of 
obstruction of the floating colon were met 
with in animals feeding on short sandy 
pastures or along railroads where grit 
from the engines settles. 

Presuming that every practitioner is 
familiar with ‘““Reek’s Common Colics of 
the Horse” and Campbell’s “Colics and 
Their Treatment”, discussion of diag- 
nosis is superfluous. 

After trying out all medicinal treat- 
ments which have been popular at one 
time or another, we have come to the 
conclusion that plain soapsuds contains 
about nine-tenths of all that is necessary 
for the successful treatment of these con- 
ditions. In this we claim no new discov- 
ery. In the days of ox-bladder and pipe, 
copious injections and clysters thrown 
well up were advocated by Spooner and 
others, in the treatment of stercoral col- 
ics, 


Baker has stressed the use of “fre- 
quent enemata”, p. 119. 

Reeks considered the subject so im- 
portant that he devoted an entire chapter 
to “Intestinal Irrigations”, p. 162. 

“We need colonic flushing in animal 
therapy, and we need it badly.”—Meril- 
lat in “Colics and Their Treatment.” p. 
81. 

“Rectal injections of soapsuds are of 
great value if thrown well up into the 
bowel, 15, 20 or 30 gallons.”—Quitman, 
p. 134. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates 
a little device which we have used suc- 
cessfully for a number of years. It con- 
sists of a funnel 3.5 inches across the 
mouth, and split stem snug three-fourth 
inch, on which is soldered three rings. 
This funnel is slipped onto a stomach 
tube, twelve to sixteen inches, and made 
fast with a rubber tape. A wet towel 
between the funnel and anus makes as 
close a union as is safe or desirable. 

The tubing may be attached to a pump, 
but like Dr. A. H. Baker, we prefer grav- 
ity. The harness is similar to the Del- 
wart truss for everted uterus. 

The animal is placed with the front 
feet twelve to eighteen inches lower than 
the hind feet; or one foot is strapped up, 
and a few gallons are injected to empty 
the rectum before the irrigator is made 
fast. 

Not less than 20 gallons of warm soap- 
suds are used, and the animal is left in 
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an inclined position for an hour or more 
if possible. 

The treatment is repeated three times 
a day until relieved. 

In advanced cases showing tempera- 
ture the respirations should be watched 
and flushing stopped on signs of distress. 

In obstruction of the floating gut, if 
the symptoms are acute chloral is used 
to quiet the patient. 

I will cite a case which occurred in a 
pony gelding. It seemed dangerous to 
drench or ball. Subacute symptoms be- 
ing in evidence, the animal was given a 
shot of arecolin and left until morning. 

The next day the patient was worse 
and three irrigations were given. The 
next day two irrigations resulted in free 
bowel movement and complete relief. 

In another instance, a mare with a colt 
five days old was given a diagnosis of 
puerperal infection and treated for that 
ailment. No rectal examination was 


made by the attending veterinarian. I 
pains; no tem- 


found subacute colicky 
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Vaginal examination showed 
Rectal examina- 


perature. 
os closed and sealed. 
tion showed second flexure packed and 
pushed well back in the pelvis. The an- 
imal was placed in the proper position 
and irrigated twice that day and once 
the next, free evacuations and relief fol- 
lowing. 

In another case of acute obstruction 
with some tympanites, one capsule of 
salicylic acid and ginger was given, fol- 
lowed by two irrigations at six-hour in- 
tervals. Large quantities of mucus-coy- 
ered feces and flatus were passed, fol- 
lowed by complete relief. 

One of the advantages of this irriga- 
tor is that it can be used in an emergency 
by one man. It gives the veterinarian an 
opportunity to get away from long drawn 
out cases and entertains the client in the 
interim. It does not freeze up in zero 
weather, and has no complicated parts 
to get out of fix, and best of all it is inex- 
pensive. 

Davin SMITH. 
Shepherdsville, Ky. 














Simple device for administering hydrotherapy treatment for impaction and obstruction. 


Note the inclined position, 


force of gravity obviating the use of pump. 




















These prices are the minimum and are subject to change without notice. 


SCHEDULE OF 


Weld County Veterinary Medical Association 
Schedule of Prices for Professional Services 
There will be a charge 








PRICES 


of FIFTY CENTS per mile in addition whensuch services are rendered in the country 


All Vaccines and Vaccinations must be Cash at time of Service 





Vaccines, Serums and Vaccinations 
HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMA— 

Sheep—One Thousand, per head....$ 0.15 
After first Thousand next Two 


I oe 12% 
All over Three Thousand............ me | 
Cattle, per head straight.................. .35 
Swine, per head straight.................. 15 
Horses, per head straight................ .50 
BLACKLEG— 
Cattle, per head straight.................. .35 
Health Certificate, one to three : 
animals ._..... Son ae ee 1.00 
1h ae ren oe ee 5.00 
MALLEIN OPHTHALMIC— 
WN OU ewe 5.00 
SE i ea 1.00 
TUBERCULINE TESTING COWS— 
Thermal—First cow.....................-.--- 10.00 
All over tat...........-..... Baie 1.00 
Intradermal—First cow.................... 5.00 
Pog | a ee ene 1.00 
HOG CHOLERA— 
A a a ne 10 
Old Serum and Virus, per C. C........ .02 


Clear Serum and Virus, per C. C... .03 15 
Blackleg Vaccine and Hemorrhagic 


Septicemia Vaccine, per dose.......... .25 
Poll’ Evil Operations............................ 
Fistula Operations, each minimum...... 15.00 
amor Operations ................................ 5.00 
Meermg Operation ...................-.......... 15.00 


Extraction of Molars......................--.--- 5.00 


Bop Ll eee eee 10.00 
Castration Colts ..................- dee Se hee LE 3.00 
Castration® Stallings’ -........2:.22..02...:5 5.00 
Castration Ridglings, single................ 15.00 

pe ER ane eae ae Ye 25.00 
Parturition Mare, ordinary...............--- 10.00 

RRSUITONANI ot ee ee Pee 15.00 
Parturition Cow, ordinary __................ 5.00 

LT SS SE OE eee ae eee eae e 10.00 
Removal of Placenta..................---.------ 5.00 
Firing Operations, Spavin, Ring Bones 

eS ee a eee ... 9.00 
Firing Operations, Curbs, Bowed 

RNR UIE oo oases akatsatesdeee 10.00 
umes Cis 5 2.00 
Examination for Soundness, single 

| RS eee ne ae ee ee ne a 3.00 

oh Ee eee ee ee edie 5.00 
Spite eee cs aE 5.00 
Examination of Stallions for License... 3.00 
op TCR | RGR Caen ae Steerer Ua 2.00 
Mileage in Country, extra per mile...__. .50 
Comasultationy Meese ano oc cnscek nes 5.00 
Hospital Fee, Horse, per day...............- 2.00 
Hospital Fee, Dogs, per day...............- 1.00 
Office Consultation -............................. 1.00 
Writing Prescription ...........................- 1.00 
There will be additional charge for medicine 

used, 
Extra charge of $2.00 for night calls. 

Eek OE UUNNN = 22h oe. Se ee 5.00 


Iti is understood that the above are minimum prices and where conditions warrant it 
charges may be increased. 


Posting of this schedule in the office in a conspicuous place is equivalent to 
a certificate of membership in the Weld County Veterinary 
Medical Association 


Members 


Licensed Veterinarians 


W. G. Blake - - - Johnstown 
Geo. W. Cooper - Roggen 
H.L. Franklin - - - Greeley 

A. G. Fisk - - ~ Greeley 

F. Gilgen - - - Eaton 


1 
1 


Chas. A. McKim - Windsor 
N. Jay Miller - - - Eaton 
H. V. McCullah - Ault 
Ottis Perrin - - - Ft. Lupton 
E. E. Tobin - - - Greeley 





The above is the work of the veterina- 


rians of Weld County, Colorado, who have 
effected an organization for the purpose 
of stabilizing prices and eliminating unnec- 
essary and unpleasant competition due to 
misunderstanding, not easy without system- 





atized co-operation. The officers of the 
association are: President, Dr. N. Jay 
Miller, Eaton; Vice President, Dr. G. W. 
Blake, Johnstown; 


Dr. C. A. Fisk, Greeley. 






Secretary-Treasurer, 
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CONDITIONS CAUSING VARIOUS 
SYMPTOMS OF COLIC 

Of course every practitioner knows 
that by the term colic is meant any con- 
dition of the internal organs that pro- 
duces pain. There are various forms of 
colic due to indigestion, and that is the 
term most widely used now except by the 
layman. ‘These conditions that I shall 
refer to are not due to digestive disturb- 
ances but to other causes with symptoms 
of indigestion. 

Case 1. A gray gelding had been ill 
for three days and had been treated by a 
fellow practitioner for colic. The animal 
did not seem to improve although various 
kinds of treatment had been given. Two 
physic balls had been given with no bene- 
fit, and the owner was told by the attend- 
ing veterinarian that an impaction exist- 
ed which could be relieved only by hypo- 
dermic tablets which were a quick act- 
ing cathartic, but that he did not have 
any as they were too expensive. When I 
was called on the phone the first thing 
the owner asked was whether I had any 
of those tablets. On being informed that 
I had he asked me to come to his place 
and treat the horse, the other veterina- 
rian having given the case up. Upon ex- 
amination I found a very large rectal ab- 
scess. This was opened up and about 
three quarts of foul-smelling fluid es- 
caped. The walls of the abscess were 
scraped and pieces of green cuolored tis- 
sue that felt like chicken lungs were re- 
moved and the cavity washed with an 
antiseptic. 

The next morning the evidence showed 
that the physic balls of the other prac- 
titioner had done their work. The cavity 
was again flushed and in two days the 
animal was working. 

This animal showed all the symptoms 
of impaction, but in making a rectal ex- 
amination to find where the impaction 
was I found the abscess which was the 
sole cause. When the animal strained 
to defecate the rectal opening closed and 
no feces could be passed, and with two 
physic balls working, one can imagine 
the pain this animal was in until the 
abscess was opened. As soon as the 
contents of the abscess was removed the 
horse became quiet and wanted to eat. 

I do not know what caused the abscess 
but probably some hard foreign sub- 
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stance in the feces had scratched the 
membrane and infected it. I could find 
no foreign body in the cavity and none 
came away with the fluid, so I believe it 
was caused in some other way. This 
case shows that one can never tell what 
is the direct cause of symptoms of colic, 
without a thorough examination. 

Case II. A chestnut driving mare be- 
longing to an employe of an institution 
here was found ill in the morning when 
the horses were fed. He was treated 
for idigestion by the attending veteri- 
narian. Aside from morphine, injections 
seemed to be the only thing that gave 
the animal any relief. The periods of 
quiet were very short and no improve- 
ment was noted. Late in the afternoon 
I was called in consultation, and upon 
rectal examination found a large hard 
mass just inside the pelvis on the right 
side. I could not reach the end with 
my hand, and upon palpation it felt hard 
and irregular with mounds and ridges 
upon the surface. I suspected either a 
growth or a very bad impaction. The 
next morning I made a diagnosis of in- 
ternal hemorrhage due to a rupture of 
The animal died that 
afternoon. Upon postmortem a _ large 
cancerous growth weighing between 
sixty and seventy pounds was found. 
It was attached to the spleen, or rather 
the spleen was encased in a portion of 
it. It was also attached to the dia- 
phragm where it had torn it, which ac- 
counted for the hemorrhage, and also to 
the kidneys and the ribs. Upon labora- 
tory examination it was found to be a 
lipo-fibro-sarcoma. 

This animal had the appearance of a 
“hay-belly”* and never was fat. In fact 
she always appeared very thin and never 
seemed ‘to take on flesh, the appearance 
of a “hay-belly” being due to this 
growth. This is another instance where 
a careful examination revealed the ac- 
tual condition. I had never seen of 
heard of a case like this so it was with 
some hesitation that a diagnosis of a 
growth was given. 

Case III. Gray gelding belonging to 
a Polander had been ill two days and 
had been given home treatment. I was 
called the second day and upon exam- 
ination found a growth extending from 
the root of the tail downward and 


the diaphragm. 
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obliquely forward. This growth was so 
large it prevented all passage of feces, 
and was so extensive it seemed inad- 
visable to operate. The animal was 
later destroyed but I did not have an 
opportunity of making a postmortem ex- 
amination. 

In closing let me add that in all cases 
of colic that show straining, dull pain, 
or even sharp continual pain, a rectal 
examination should be made, for very 
often it will disclose the cause, located 
where it can be felt. 

This growth was probably a malig- 
nant tumor, common to gray and white 
horses. 

Cases such as these show the same 
symptoms as indigestion with the usual 
variations. Probably no two cases of 
indigestion show exactly the same symp- 
toms, but if the animal strains markedly 
and has continuous pain, always make 
a rectal examination before making a 
diagnosis, and if some foreign object is 
felt, do not be afraid to say just what 
you feel, if you are certain the object is 
not a normal part of the animal’s anat- 
omy. 

F. G. Ruder, V. M. D. 


Amherst, Mass. 





SPLINTER IN LIP CAUSES 
TETANUS 

I was called by a farmer who said that 
one of his best colts had had a stiff neck 
for two or three days. 

Being very busy I was unable to call un- 
til the next day. I found the colt, a two- 
year-old, weighing about twelve hundred 
pounds, in a corn field, a mile and a half 
from the barn. The animal appeared to be 
stiff and walked with some difficulty. I 
noticed a swelling on the side of the lip and 
asked the owner what caused it. He stated 
that three weeks previous he had pulled a 
splinter out of the lip. 

I pronounced the case tetanus and the 
seat of infection in the lip. I gave the colt 
one-tenth grain lobelin sulphate hypodermi- 
cally and had the owner lead him home. I 
then cast the colt, and cut the lip open, find- 
ing two splinters from a board, one of them 
fully two inches long, and as large in cir- 
cumference as a lead pencil. I filled the 
cut with pure creolin, then placing the pa- 
tient in a box stall, treated him twenty- 
three days as follows: One-tenth grain 


lobelin sulphate each day at noon, and one- 
half dram of the following prescription 
morning and evening, on the tongue or in 
the feed. 

Rx Tincture Aconite, Prussic acid dil. a, 
at 2 

Complete recovery followed. 

FANE FISHER. 
Ralston, Okla. 





AN EGG-STEALING PREVENTIVE 


A friend who has personal charge of 
a large estate and incidentally a large 
number of chickens, consulted me to see 
if I could not devise some plan to pre- 
vent the every-day pilfering of a certain 
number of eggs. 

He had spotted the coachman (he could 
not be discharged) but could never catch 
this old “house cat” dead to rights. 

The eggs had been disappearing for 
some time and there was no doubt but 
what a number of people were eating 
them. I conceived the idea of regularly 
injecting a number of differently marked 
eggs with a solution of tartar emetic, 
placing them regularly in the nests. To 
refresh the memory I will quote a few 
lines from Bartholow on the physiological 
action of tartar emetic in small doses. 

In small medicinal doses, it excites a sensa- 
tion of warmth in the stomach, followed by 
nausea, increased flow of saliva and buccal mu- 
cus, an abundant secretion of the gastric and 
intestinal glandular apparatus, and also of the 
liver and pancreas. In somewhat larger doses 
—a half-grain to one or two grains—it excites 
vomiting, first of the contents of the stomach, 
then of gastric mucus, and afterward of mucus 
and biliary matters. The alvine dejections are 
more fluid and increased in number, and con- 
sist at first of fluidified feces; afterward they 
are made up of a colored liquid, in which there 
are present biliary matters and some feces; 
und, finally, there appears only a colorless or 
whitish liquid, having -flocculi of epithelium 
floating in it, and bearing a striking resem- 
blance to the rice-water discharges of cholera. 

As tartar-emetic is wholly soluble in 
twenty parts of water, I dissolved a given 
quantity in a small amount of boiling 
water, sterilized a small vial and filtered 
the solution, colorless, into it. I loaned 
my friend a small graduated hypodermic 
syringe, the dose of solution to contain 
under no circumstances more than two 
grains. 

The fine hypodermic needle was ro-' 
tated upon the end of the egg to be dosed 
until a minute hole large enough to ad- 
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mit it was made. The syringe was then 
loaded with a proper dose, the needle 
adjusted and introduced about half or 
more its length, discharged, and with- 
drawn. 

These eggs were placed in the nests 
as often as their duplicates were missing. 
Only on very, very careful examination 
of the eggs after boiling them hard could 
any trace of the injection be found. 

In a few days the thieving ceased for 
some time, then commenced again. 
Another treatment gave it pause to the 
present time. The syringe has been re- 
turned several months. 

One party said to me “I am sick as 
a buzzard!” 


H. O. Warp. 





COCOON SILK OF THE TENT CAT- 
ERPILLAR NOT A FOOD FOR 
_ HOGS* 

‘In June, 1918, Hayes was called to in- 
vestigate a disease in hogs in Round Val- 
ley, Mendocino County, Calif., which was 
reported as hog cholera, and for which a 
large quantity of anti-hog-cholera’ serum 
had been ordered. Several herds were af- 
fected with the disease. The most promi- 
nent symptom observed was the defecation 
of long ropes of feces. This effert caused 
severe straining which resulted in many 
cases, in leaving a foot or more 
of feces still attached to the hog. All the 
hogs were gaunt, but had some appetite. 
Autopsies on several hogs showed an un- 
digested mass in one continuous connected 
string from the stomach to the anus. 
Twists of the bowel and inflammation were 
present in one case which was killed in a 
moribund state. The intestinal mass was 
made up of a wool-like fiber, enmeshing 
bits of grass, barley and fragments of a 
dark brown material. It was evident that 
a feed condition was responsible for the 
trouble and this was sought and found to 
be the cocoons of the tent caterpillar 
(Malacosoma dissiria). On the hillsides 
of the range hundreds of cocoons were 
found attached to plants and on the leaves 
of oak trees. The wool-like fibers of the 
intestinal mass were identical with the silk 
of the cocoon and the dark brown frag- 
ments proved to be pupae. A handful of 
the pupae enclosed in their silk were eager- 
ly eaten by the hogs. Treatment consisted 


*Report University of California Experiment Station. 
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in keeping the hogs off this range unti! the 
pupae emerged. Most of the hogs then 
recovered. No hog cholera _serum was 
necessary. 





TREATMENT FOR WIRE-CUTS 

Replying to the query appearing on 
page 123 of the March JouRNAL regarding 
treatment for wire-cut, I wish to say that 
a treatment advised by Dr. D. C. Bell, 
Detroit, Michigan, and which I have tried 
out with satisfaction, is as follows: 

Treatment: Covering the entire wound 
with a layer of green soap, two and a half 
inches thick, place a loose bandage over 
the soap. Remove in twenty-four hours, 
wash with chlorazene. Repeat in twenty- 
four hours if pus is found on the poul- 
tice, repeat green soap and wash with 
chlorazene until pus no longer appears. 
Finish with tincture of iodin—A. W. N., 
Idaho. 


POLITICS IN LIVE STOCK SANI- 
TARY AFFAIRS.* 

It has been found that as soon as the 

work [tick eradication] is practically 

completed and the greater portion of the 





state released from quarantine, the state 
legislature immediately finds a place to 
economize by greatly diminishing the ap- 
propriations formerly made for the eradi- 


cation of live-stock. diseases. When 
these appropriations are reduced, interest 
in ‘the work is reduced, and there is 
shown in nearly every state a disposition 
to replace competent state live-stock sani- 
tary officials familiar with the work, with 
men whose main qualifications are loyal- 
ty to the particular party or administra- 
tion in power. Asa result of this change 
in state attitude and organization, a small 
amount of disease infection soon spreads, 
until in a few years former conditions are 
likely to prevail, necessitating a duplica- 
tion of the campaign for eradication. 
Then opponents to the work are given an 
opportunity to say, “I told you so.” From 
time to time, as opportunity has pre- 
sented itself, I have endeavored to advise 
and warn some of the southern states 
against making the same error that was 

*From an address by Dr. R. A. Ramsey, Chief of the 
Tick. Eradication Division of the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry, at the annual convention of the Southern 


Cattlemen’s Association, Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 2, 
1920. 
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made in the western states, but with 
very little avail. 

It is by no means my intention to in- 
timate that state legislatures or state 
executives are vicious or willfully negh- 
gent regarding the support of live-stock 
sanitary work and the development of 
cattle or other live-stock industry. But 
many of them are simply uninformed as 
to the importance of properly supporting 
such activities and thereby increasing the 
revenues and developing the resources of 
their states. 

There is imminent danger when any 
state becomes careless about discontinu- 
ing tick eradication when there are still 
a few counties or localities or small cen- 
ters where tick infestation exists. The 
infestation in these centers, if not com- 
pletely eradicated, is going to spread. 
Furthermore, these small centers of in- 
festation in all states are liable to be 
used by politicians for purposes of barter. 
This has been demonstrated in the state 
of Virginia, where three tick-infested 
counties still remain in quarantine and 
are likely to stay there indefinitely be- 
cause certain state officials and live-stock 
sanitary officials saw proper to trade off 
tick eradication in these counties for a 
few votes on some other legislation which 
did not pertain to tick eradication. An 
energetic drive should be made, espe- 
cially in states where tick eradication is 
nearly complete. Let us finish tick erad- 
ication now. 





SUBTERFUGE PROVES TO BE A 
BOOMERANG 

I must tell you how I was cured of one 
of my little “inventions.” 

I had noticed, when leaving medicine 
to be used for horses, in some of the large 
barns in Chicago, where the care of the 
patient was left to indifferent hirelings, 
that often not enough importance was at- 
tached to giving the patient his medicine 
regularly. 

In ‘order to emphasize the importance 
of regularity, I often, in putting up say a 
dozen powders, wrapped half of them in 
paper of one color and the other half in 
a contrasting color one, “kind” to be given 
in the morning and one at night. 

Now, I am a great sleeper, and noth- 
ing riles me so much as to be unneces- 


sarily awakened too early in the morn- 
ing. 

At half past three, one morning, a con- 
scientious barn-man broke in on my in- 
nocent slumbers to inquire whether it 
was the “blue one” or the “white one” 
that should be given in the morning. 

From that time on they were all the 
same color.—J., Illinois. 





TREATMENT OF ECZEMA IN THE 
DOG AND CAT 

Morbid conditions of the skin of dogs 
and cats are of very great interest and 
importance to the dog owner and the 
veterinarian, as skin diseases in small 
animals are very common, and the skin 
condition is many times a very valuable 
aid to the veterinarian in determining the 
nature of the internal maladies from 
which the animal may be suffering. 

The treatment of eczema is perhaps no 
less difficult or important than its diag-_ 
nosis. The cure of the disease is there- 
fore a matter of great importance, and if 
a complete cure is not possible, a mitiga- 
tion of the suffering of the animal is to 
be aimed at. Not only the treatment, 
but the management as well, is import- 
ant in securing good results. For one 
to claim that he has a specific for all 
forms of eczema, in fact any disease, is 
the very worst form of quackery. Such 
statements are false and misleading. 

It is important that the animal be pre- 
vented from scratching the inflamed sur- 
face (this is easier said than done in 
many cases). Irritating the inflamed sur- 
face by rubbing and scratching invari- 
ably aggravates the eczema. 

The diet and hygienic conditions of the 
animal should be carefully looked after 
and, in a great measure, adapted to the 
general diseased condition. The relief 
of eczematous conditions oftentimes de- 
pends on seeking out and correcting a 
predisposing cause. To treat eczema or 
any disease, without a clear insight into 
underlying conditions is quite likely to 
be fruitless. Attention must also be 
given the bowels and stomach, alkalies, 
bitter tonics and nutritives that are eas- 
ily assimilated are of great value. 

While fats are often of benefit to the 
small animals, starches and sugars should 
be avoided. The giving of sweets to 
small animals in the form of candy, cake, 
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ice cream, etc., is to be severely con- 
demned for more reasons than one. 

Overfeeding should be avoided, and in 
some cases dieting will be found of 
marked benefit. Sometimes an entire 
change of food produces the desired re- 
sults. There are a great many theories 
and no little prejudice in the matter of 
small animal feeding. It is sometimes 
necessary to put the animal on a milk 
diet for atime. In fact, the care of the di- 
gestive tract is of the utmost importance 
in eczema, for little permanent good will 
be accomplished unless the diet and bow- 
els be carefully regulated. In acute as 
well as in chronic eczema, any departure 
from the healthy standard, whether in the 
digestive organs, the kidneys, or other 
parts of the system, should be corrected 
as far as possible, since eczema is more 
readily cured when the functions of the 
internal organs are normally performed. 

Local treatment, while extremely va- 
ried, so far as a choice of remedies is con- 
cerned, is based on general principles ap- 
plicable to all diseases. 

In irritated, acute cases, soothing ap- 
plications are indicated, while in chronic 
conditions, stimulating remedies should 
be used, or even irritants in some cases. 
It should never be forgotten that air and 
water have a deleterious effect upon ec- 
zema. The latter is of benefit only when 
modified by addition of some bland sub- 
stance, and is most useful in the form 
of a bath. The treatment should be both 
local and general. 

Where the disease is associated with 
general debility or constitutional affec- 
tions, tonics and alteratives with regular 
exercise will be found most beneficial. 
Some writers recommend salt baths 
relief from itching, but from observations 
by the writer, in some cases such baths 
increase the itching. 

Hot and cold water, alkaline lotions, 
and other drugs relieve in some cases 
while in others they do harm. No rou- 
tine measure can be adopted for all cases. 
I have had fair results in a number of 
cases by giving 5 gr. tablets of sodium 
chlorid. 

An indispensable preliminary step is to 
remove all irritation from the inflamed 
surface. Perhaps the commonest source 
of this irritation is water, and in the 
acuter cases its use must be restricted 
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or even forbidden altogether; warm oils 
may be used for cleaning. The crusts 
which in many cases form upon eczema- 
tous surfaces, and under which irritating 
secretions are continued, increase the itch- 
ing and restlessiess of the animal and 
interfere with the action of local rem- 
edies. As above stated oleaginous sub- 
stances should be applied in such quan- 
tity as to soak thoroughly into the 
crusts. I have used salicylic acid as 
a solvent of crusts in these cases. The 
following ointment, rubbed in well ren- 
ders the surface clean in a few days: 

Acid Salicylici 

Cosmolin 

Misce. et. ft. Ungen’t. 

Sig: Apply once daily, rubbing in well, 

The treatment of eczema of the anus 
and genitals so frequently seen in house 
pets, is dependent for its success, in a 
great measure, upon internal and dietary 
management. The following is preferred 
by the writer. After bathing the parts 
with hot water and drying, apply calo- 
mel (15 gr. to 1% oz. of lard benz.) In 
eczema in the puppy and kitten, soothing 
applications are generally required, with 
entire abstention from washing. Calomel 
is frequently necessary to evacuate the 
bowels, and is one of the best remedies 
for the purpose. Crusts should be re- 
moved, and zinci or bismuth ointment 
applied to the seat of the local trouble. 
Often, when the trouble is about the body 
or extremities, the liberal use of a dust- 
ing powder containing camphor is of val- 
ue. Starch, oxide of zinc, or stearate, 
Fuller’s earth, etc., are useful sedative, 
absorbent, and protective powders for 
inflamed surfaces, and sometimes are in- 
dicated when serous discharges are pres- 
ent. For house pets, I usually prefer to 
mix with one-quarter to one-half part of a 
neutral powder, such as orris root, of 
magnesia, with perhaps a drop or two of 
oil of citronella. One point to observe in 
connection with this form of eczema is 
to avoid over-stimulation. If, however, 
the itching appears to be the only symp- 
tom, the irritation may be alleviated with 
starch water, or the prescription given 
at the close of this article. 

Chronic eczema, in many cases is most 
difficult to treat, as too often the subject 
is a pet animal, indulged with sweets, and 
pastry, or “stuffed” with meat to the ex- 
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clusion of all other foods. My observation 
is that the dog and cat thrive best on a 
mixed diet. Nature provided the dog and 
cat with teeth destined only for meat and 
fish eating, but in the domestic animals 
it is undesirable to give meat and fish 
alone. In the acuter stage the writer 
employs the following with good results: 

Sulphur precipitat 

Picis liquidae aa 

Ung. Zinci oxide 

Misce. et ft Ung’t. . 

In small animals, as with other tarry 
preparations, it should be used in small 
quantity and thoroughly rubbed into the 
skin, and on not more than one-quarter 
of the body at one time, for fear of ab- 
sorption and unpleasant ‘results. Sul- 
phur baths have been recommended in 
chronic eczema. The chronic form, 
however, is very apt to resist all treat- 
ment, and what appears to be a cure fre- 
quently is only the normal periodic re- 
trogression of the malady. I have seen 


cases of eczema which seemed to be pro- 
duced or rendered more tractable by a 
plethoric state of the animal system, es- 
pecially in the puppy and kitten. There- 


fore, ill-nourished, weakly animals, re- 
quire better regimen, with perhaps tonics, 
etc. The.plethoric state of the system 
requires reducing treatment, though of 
a gentle kind; hence, food should be plain 
and unstimulating. Indigestible articles 
(in all forms), as pastry, cheese, rich 
sauces, etc., should not be fed to the ani- 
mal, especially when symptoms of diges- 
tive ailments are present. These or 
other aberrations of the system from the 
healthy animal standard should be 
promptly corrected. Occasionally a 
pruritus for which no cause can be found, 
will resist all remedies, then suddenly 
disappear without treatment. In chronic 
eczema, in which the inflammation is mild 
and the surface scaly and dry, more stimu- 
lating applications are required than 
those recommended above. In subacute 
and chronic stages, with thickening from 
infiltration of the cellular tissue, mod- 
erate crusting, scaling, and dryness of the 
skin (dry eczema), mercurial ointments 
are very serviceable; but require watch- 
ing for reabsorption. Ointment  con- 
taining red oxide often irritates, even at 
this stage, and that with ammonio- 
chloride, diluted one in five, or ten is more 


generally suitable. When there is more 
than average secretion or irritation, bet- 
ter results are obtained by a combination 
with equal parts of lead, and zinc oint- 
ment. A formula much used by the writ- 
er is the following: 

Plumbi acet. 

Zinci oxide 

Hydrar. sub-chlor. 

Ung. hydrar, nitrate aa er.-) 

Olei palmae purif -................ fl.oz. SS 

Adipis recentis oz. SS 

Misce. 

Such ointments are useful, with care 
in chronic general eczema in the small 
animals. For the comfort of animals suf- 
fering from any skin disease, it should 
be remembered that all irritation should 
be prevented, hence straw, shavings, etc., 
are not to be used as bedding. Any old 
rug, or soft, clean material should be pro- 
vided, and when soiled should be washed 
or destroyed. Cleanliness, good food, and 
wholesome sleeping quarters are as nec- 
essary to the health of the animal as to 
the health of the owner. 

Exercise is also indispensable to the 
animal’s physical well being. With the 
above treatment the inflammation usual- 
ly abates, but the eczematous patch, or 
patches, may still be hyperemic, infiltrat- 
ed, and desquamating, and additional 
measures are required to restore the nor- 
mal condition. Moderate stimulating ap- 
plications are now needed, and tar is the 
best agent for this purpose. Tar, how- 
ever, should never be applied in moist 
eczema. Its use should be reserved for 
dry and desquamating eczema. The vari- 
ous tars which have been used with suc- 
cess in eczema are the pix luiquida or 
pine tar, the oleum fugi or beech tar, the 
oleum rusci or birch tar, and the oleum 
cadinum, obtained from the Juniperis 
oxycedrus. Tar penetrates all the layers 
of the skin; when used externally it has 
been found in the urine, hence there is 
some danger from absorption, and in 
small animals should not be applied to 
more than one-fourth of the body at a 
time. In some cases its employment has 
been followed by vomiting, no doubt from 
covering too much surface at one time. 
If such symptoms arise, less surface 
should be covered, or its use discontinued. 

No course of treatment is suitable for 
every animal. Among homeless dogs, in 
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dog pounds, cases are common in which 
without any pronounced diathetic state, 
there is apparently a reduced state of the 
system from innutritious diet and other 
unhygienic conditions. Such cases re- 
quire better diet and a mode of animal 
life in accordance with sanitary require- 
ments. On the other hand, I have ob- 
served cases of eczema which seemed 
to be rendered more tractable by a ple- 
thoric state of the system, especially in 
nursing pups or kittens, when the milk 
of the bitch was unusually rich and 
abundant. For a lotion for itching, in 
beginning treatment, the following has 
been used by the writer in many cases 
with good results. 
BR 

Renn VEE 628 BO 

Mentholis 5. 

Oleum Lina 


mijn eats €a G. 6............... 500 


Sig.—Use as a lotion externally to re- 
lieve itching. 
Oscar Scureck, M. D. V. 
New Haven, Conn. 





HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA IN 
SHEEP* 

Field investigations of diseases in sheep, 
together with specimens and letters re- 
ceived, indicate that this disease is much 
more prevalent than has been commonly 
supposed. It is characterized by occurring 
sporadically and with a variable mortality 
in different flocks. It occurs in both an 
acute and a chronic form. In the acute 
form, there is high temperature, loss of ap- 
petite, shivering, prostration and_ early 
death. The lesions are those of a general 
septicemia, with small hemorrhages in the 
subcutaneous tissue of the anterior part 
of the body and also in the various organs, 
particularly lymph-glands, heart and lungs, 
In the subacute or chronic form, the symp- 
toms are milder with little elevation of 
temperature. Discharges from the eyes 
and nose, weakness, lameness, pneumonia, 
pleurisy and emaciation are common symp- 
toms. Three outbreaks have been investi- 
gated by the Veterinary Division during 
the year. In two of these, a vaccine made 
from the causative organism (B. ovisep- 
ticus) and administered subcutaneously 
gave excellent results. In one herd of 
300, out of which 15 head had died over a 


*Report University of California Experiment Station. 
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period of three weeks, no further losses 
were sustained at 4 weeks. The infection 
has apparently cleared in another flock of 
100 head since vaccination. The relation 
of B. ovisepticus to some of our sheep dis- 
eases needs further investigation. 


NECROBACILLOSIS IN LAMBS* 

Two serious outbreaks of necrophorous 
infection (necrobacillosis) in baby lambs 
were investigated. The disease in this 
form is somewhat unusual and, in the two 
flocks mentioned, caused the lambing per- 
centage to drop to about 75 per cent. 
Lambs are predisposed to this organism 
through being born in unsanitary lambing 
sheds or in muddy pastures. Infection 
presumably entered through the navel and 
caused death in these cases in from 24 to 
72 hours after birth. The most evident 
lesion appeared in the liver and was char- 
acterized by the formation of multiple ne- 
crotic areas of a grayish-yellow color, vary- 
ing in size from a match head to a pea. 
The necrophorous organism appeared in 
smears stained from the border of the ne- 
crotic areas. Some cases also showed 
gastric infection. Cleaner lambing quar- 
ters, with disinfection of the navel at birth 
with iodin, were recommended and result- 
ed in an appreciable cessation of deaths. 


COMPLEMENT FIXATION TEST? ° 

This method of diagnosing tuberculosis 
in man has received new impetus follow- 
ing the reports of Miller and Zinnser. 
Their findings especially appealed to us 
since the active cases gave marked degree 
and high percentage of fixations, and it 
is in this class of tuberculous animals that 
the tuberculin test has its highest percent- 
age of failures. __ 

Traum in co-operation with Dr. J. V. 
Cook of the University of California Med- 
ical School applied the complement-fixation 
test to 244 cattle serums; in many cases 
re-tests were made. Autopsy records 
were obtained in all cases. Of 46 cases 
of severe tuberculosis 43, or 93.5 per cent, 
gave positive results and 3, or 6.5 per cent, 
gave no fixation. 

Of 55 cattle with slight or moderately 
severe localized lesions, 10 serums, or 18.8 
per cent, gave positive results while 45, 
or 81.81 per cent, gave negative results. 

One hundred and twenty-nine serums 
from cattle showing no tuberculous lesions 
on postmortem showed 12, or 9.3 per cent, 
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positives, while 117 were negatives. 

Seven of the tuberculous agd seven of 
the non-tuberculous serums were anti- 
complementary and were not included in 
the above figures. 

The 9.3 per cent of non-tuberculous cat- 
tle showing positive results argues against 
the universal adoption of this diagnostic 
method, especially in large and valuable 
herds. 

It may be that with more complete his- 
tory of these animals an explanation for 
some of these reactions could have been 
found. 

Our work on 20 hogs indicated that the 
complement-fixation test is of no value in 
diagnosing tuberculosis in these animals. 





COOPERATION SOLUTION OF 
COUNTY AGENT PROBLEM. 


The antagonistic attitude frequently held 
by county agents and veterinarians toward 
each other is ridiculous and unnecessary. 
Such an attitude is built on suspicion, ig- 
norance, and jealousy. The controversy is 
continually agitated by some individual con- 
sidering his exceptional experience as a gen- 
erality. 

The inexperienced county agent will 
sometimes attempt treatment of animals 
which an experienced man would not dare 
to tackle. One or two setbacks are usually 
sufficient to teach the county agent that he is 
not a veterinarian. Some agents are better 
personal service men than organizers and 
attempt to keep in good standing by doing 
work for the individual instead of the com- 
munity. Veterinary work is spectacular 
and often utilized to create an impression. 
The service is free and advantage is taken 
of it by the farmer. Experienced agents do 
very little if any, veterinary work as they 
feel their time is better spent in organiza- 
tion and educational work. 

Veterinarians are inclined to be more or 
less individualistic. The ethics of the pro- 
fession do not permit advertising the busi- 
ness. The veterinarian was first on the job 
and his position is well established while the 
county agent system is new and frequently 
resented by the veterinarian. The veterina- 
rian is not always perfect and is therefore 
subject to just criticism. Incompetency, 
unscrupulousness and excessive charges are 
often causes for censure. Often, however, 
he is justified in resenting interference with 
his means of securing a livelihood. The 
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county agent’s free services are stiff compe- 
tition. 

Cooperation makes for community and 
personal gain. It is the remedy for the dif- 
ferences between county agents and veteri- 
narians. The veterinarian is missing an op- 
portunity if he does not attend meetings and 
take an interest in the work as carried out 
by the agent when encouraged to do so. The 
county agent will better be able to give the 
best advice in an educational way concern- 
ing animal diseases if he will acquaint him- 
self with the activities of the veterinarian, 
and when invited, assist the veterinarian in 
the control of contagious diseases for the 
betterment of the community. 

The positions of veterinarian and county 
agent are both recognized by law and no 
amount of irrational talk is going to change 
either. It is a question of either coopera- 
tion or elimination. The individual can 
choose for himself. 

G. S. WEAVER, 
Extension Veterinarian. 
3rookings, S. Dak. 





LOUSE INFESTING THE LEGS OF 
SHEEP* 

Haematopinus pedalis is reported from 
New Zealand as infesting the legs of sheep. 
The same louse was found on sheep in 
1911, but was then recorded as H. micro- 
cephalus, this name being a synonym. It 
has seldom been noticed since. Eggs were 
found adhering to the first locks of wool 
above the hock of the hind legs. The lice 
do not apparently interfere with the gen- 
eral condition of the sheep and there is 
very little irritation. Unaffected sheep be- 
come infested when placed in contact wiih 
infested animals. The louse does not as 
a rule live longer than a week away from 
its natural host. The remedial measures 
advocated are dipping, as for other species 
of lice. 





TREATMENT FOR MAMMITIS IN COWS 


As I am always willing to try the other fel- 
low’s treatment, perhaps some of the read- 
ers would like to try one that I use for mam- 
mitis in cows. For this condition, I have 
found nothing better than one pound of gran- 
ular hyposulphite of soda dissolved in one 
and one-half quarts of warm water. This will 
cause free purgation. 

On account of its antiseptic action in the 


Cc. Ss. M. Hopkirk, New Zealand Journal of Agric., 
Wellington, Vol. 19, No, 1. 
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digestive tract, I like it much better than 
magnesium sulphate. Along with the soda 
I give about four mils of mastitis vaccine, 
then prescribe fluid-extract of phytolacca, one 
ounce doses, two times a day and fluid-extract 
of nux vomica, dram doses, every two hours. 

The rest of the treatment as stated in the 
reply to the inquiry on page 507, October is- 
sue, is no lazy man’s job. Hot applications 
of water, phytolacca ointment or turpentine, 
lard and capsicum, gently but thoroughly 
massaged into the affected part, will bring 
results. 

Litchfield, Mich. 


F. M. McConneE Lu. 


NECROTIC, STOMATITIS IN PIGS. 

This is the season of the year when many 
practitioners will encounter sore mouth in pigs. 
This condition will occur particularly in the pigs 
that are farrowed in the fall and especially in 
locations where there has been considerable rain 
and the pens and the yards are muddy. It may 
also be found in pigs that are permitted to run 
on stubble fields or put in contact with harsh 
foods of any kind. 

Porcine stomatitis may be caused by inges- 
tion of improper foods, by infection around the 
gums of the temporary teeth. It is very probable 
that infection around the teeth is one of the 
most common causes of stomatitis, and it would 
be advisable for practitioners to always investi- 
gate closely the condition of the teeth in pigs 
in which any disturbance of the buccal mucous 
membrane is found. 

Catarrhal stomatitis is a very common con- 
dition and will usually yield very readily to 
treatment, consisting of enforcement of sanitary 
regulations and proper washing with mild anti- 
septics. 

Necrotic stomatitis is the serious type of this 
disease in pigs. This condition is probably 
usually caused by the B. necrophorus, although 
predisposing factors are necessary, such as in- 
sanitary surroundings, contaminated foods, loose 
teeth and injuries of the buccal mucous mem- 
branes. The B. necrophorus, is universally dis- 
tributed and appears to occur normally in the 
intestines of swine. Therefore, it is always 
present and, if conditions are favorable, will 
produce the diseased condition. 

The lesions of necrotic stomatitis consist of co- 
agulation necrosis and if the lesions are so 
situated that the accumulatd exudate is not re- 
moved by food, it later becomes caseated. 

Lesions and symptoms—The inflammation 
usually begins at the margins of the gums. The 
successive changes in the affected areas are as 
follows: 

The surface is red or bluish red, becomes 
tumefied, is very sensitive, and bleeds easily. Two 
or three days later the area becomes yellowish 
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white or even brown in color and of a mushy 
consistency, and usually sloughs, leaving an erod- 
ed surface which is covered by a coagulated 
necrotic tissue and appears’ as a diphtheritic 
membrane. The surrounding tissue becomes red, 
tumefied and sensitive. The disease process 
gradually extends and ultimately becomes con- 
fluent, forming large eroded areas. A _ similar 
process frequently affects the lips  simul- 
taneously. 

The affected pigs frequently attempt to nurse, 
but the gums are so sensitive that they obtain 
little nourishment. Pigs may transmit the dis- 
ease to the teats of their mother by nursing, 
There is salivation and champing of the teeth, 
Upon inspection the foregoing lesions are ob- 
served and a peculiar disagreeable odor is also 
noted which may permeate the air and be recog- 
nized at a considerable distance. As the dis- 
ease progresses the discharged saliva becomes 
bloody and contains shreds of tissue. 

The course of this disease varies from a 
few days in the acute form to several weeks 
in the chronic form. 

Diagnosis—The identification of necrotic sto- 
matitis is not difficult if the typical necrotic 
lesions are observed and the peculiar offensive 
odor is recognized. 

Treatment—In the early stages the treatment 
of the cases may be successful, but in the ad- 
vanced stages the diseases usually proves fatal 
regardless of treatment. The most successful 
treatment consists in washing the oral cavity 
and applying upon the eroded areas one per 
cent solutions of silver nitrate or three to five 
per cent solutions of zinc chlorid. Local treat- 
ment should be repeated frequently. 





VETERINARY CONFERENCE AT 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY 

A one-week veterinary conference was 
held at Purdue University, LaFayette, 
Indiana, from February 16 to 21, at 
which Dr. T. H. Ferguson of Lake Gen- 
eva, Wisconsin, and Dr. E. T. Hallman 
of the Michigan Agricultural College, 
East Lansing, Michigan, were the two 
principal speakers. 

The veterinarians of Indiana who 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
hear these men and witness their demon- 
strations, will not soon forget the many 
good ideas given them by Dr. Ferguson 
and Dr. Hallman. This is the second 
time the Extension Department has had 
Dr. Hallman in Indiana. The splendid 
impression made by both the doctors 
causes us to hope for another opportunity 
to bring them back to Indiana.—L. C. K 





